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THE CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE OF HISTORY. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC, 


womT is a modern habit to talk of ‘‘aspects.” It is 
M little more than a fashion in the clouded phil- 
osophy which insists upon the multiplicity of 
% ways in which a thing may be regarded, and 
Sams concludes that any one way, and all our ways 
are imperfect. 

The way of speaking is modern and therefore ephemeral; 
let us not fall into it even for the space of this short article, 
nor talk of the Catholic “‘aspect”’ of history. 

I will rather do homage to my own conscience by saying 
that I am profoundly convinced that there is no such thing as 
a Catholic “aspect” of history—I mean a Catholic “aspect” 
of European history. There is a Protestant aspect, a Jewish 
aspect, a Mohammedan aspect, a Japanese aspect, and so forth. 
But there is no more a Catholic “ aspect” of European his- 
tory than there is a Jones “‘aspect” of Jones. True, false 
philosophy does pretend that there zs a Jones aspect of Jones; 
but in nothing does false philosophy prove itself more false. 
For Jones’ way of looking at himself when he looks straight 
and true is in line with his Creator’s, and therefore with re- 
ality: he looks from within. 

Let me pursue this metaphor. We Catholics believe that 
man has in him conscience, which is the voice of God: not 
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only that the objective world is real, but that a pomennty is 
self-consciously real. 

When Jones, flattered by the voice of another, yet says 
within himself, “‘I am a mean fellow,” he has hold of reality. 
We believe that though Jones does not know an infinite 
- amount about himself, yet that the finite amount he does 
know is all in the map; it is all part of what is really there. 
What he does not know about himself would, did he know it, 
fit in with what he does know about himself. There are 
“‘aspects” of Jones to everybody else, except two, Jones and 
God Who made him. These two, when they regard Jones, see 
Jones wholly as he is: all creatures other than Jones have 
their aspects of Jones, and their aspects differ, but Jones’ view 
of himself is not an aspect: it is a comprehension. 

Now then, so it is with the Faith and the story of Europe. 
A Catholic as he reads that story understands it not from 
without but from within. He cannot understand it altogether, 
because he is a finite being; but he is also that which he has 
to understand. He brings to history (and when I say “his- 
tory’ in these pages I mean the history of Christendom) self- 
knowledge, As a man in the confessional accuses himself of 
what he knows to be true and what other people cannot judge, 
so a Catholic, talking of European civilization, when he blames 
it, blames it for motives and for * :ts which are his own, which 
he could have committed in person, and which in committing 
them he would have understood. He is not relatively right in 
his blame, he is absolutely right. As a man who is unjustly 
accused can testify to his own motive, not relatively but ab- 
solutely, so can the Catholic testify to unjust, irrelevant, or 
ignorant conceptions of the European story, for he knows why 
and how it proceeded, while others, not Catholic, look upon 
it externally. Zey have to deal with something which pre- 
sents itself to them by its phenomena: fe sees it all in its 
essence. 

“/ The Catholic conscience of history is not a conscience 
which begins with the development of the Church in the basin 
of the Mediterranean; it goes back much further than that. 
He understands also the soil in which that plant of the Faith 
arose. In a way that no other man can, he understands the 
Roman military effort; why that effort clashed with the gross 
merchant empire of Carthage; what it derived from the light 
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of Athens; what food it found in the Celtic tribes and their 
dim but awful memories of immortality; what analogy it had 
with the ritual of false but profound religions, and even why 
and how the Jewish people, the little violent corporate tradi- 
tion of Palestine, was so essential that he has a right to call 
it, in the old dispensation, divine. For the Catholic the whole 
perspective falls into its natural order; nothing is distorted to 
him, and the procession of our great story is easy, natural, 
and final, 

This being so, ‘the modern Catholic, especially if he is con- 
fined to the use of the English tongue, suffers from a curious, 
and it is to be hoped, a passing accident. No book, nor even 
as yet the writings of one man in that tongue, gives him a 
conspectus of the past; he is compelled to study authorities, 
North German or English copying North German, whose view 
is never that of the true and balanced European. He comes 
perpetually across phrases which he sees at once to be absurd, 
either in their limitations or in the things they connote, but, 
unless he has the leisure for an extended study, he cannot 
put his finger upon the precise characteristics of the absurdity. 
In the books he reads—if they are in the English language 
at least—he finds things lacking which his Catholicism tells 
him should be there; but he cannot supply their place, because 
the non-Catholic who wrote those books was himself ignorant 
of such things, or rather could not conceive them. 

Let me take a particular example to prove what I mean: 
to greater examples I will come in a moment. 

I defy any man to read the story of Thomas 4 Becket in 
Stubbs, in Green, in Bright, in any one of the hundred hand- 
books to medieval history, and to make head or tail of it. 
It is a highly limited subject of study, it concerns only a few 
years, a great deal is known about it, there are many con- 
temporary accounts, and the Catholic may well ask: ‘‘ No 
matter who tells the story, why is it I cannot understand the 
story?” 

The story is briefly this (and all non-Catholic authorities 
of any sort of value have told it, according to their lights, 
quite justly and have certainly told it most amply): A certain 
prelate, the Primate of England at the time, was asked to ad- 
mit certain changes in the administration of criminal law. 
The gist of these was that men attached to the Church in 
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any way by minor orders (not necessarily priests) should, if 
they committed a crime amenable to temporal jurisdiction, be 
brought before the ordinary courts of the country. The claim 
was, at the time, a novel one. The Primate of England re- 
sisted that claim. In connection with his resistance he was 
subjected to many indignities, many things outrageous to cus- 
tom were done against him; but the Pope doubted whether 
his resistance was justified, and he was finally reconciled with 
the civil authority; on returning to his See at Canterbury, he 
became at once the author of further resistance and the sub- 
ject of further outrage, and within a short time he was mur- 
dered by his exasperated enemies. 

This death raised a vast public outcry. His monarch did 
penance for it. But al/ the points on which he had resisted 
were waived by the Church, and the monarch’s original claim 
. was almost immediately recognized. To-day it appears to be . 
plain justice. 

So far so good. The non-Catholic will say, and has said 
in a hundred studies—from one as admirable as The Memorials 
of Canterbury, by Stanley, to one as worthless as England Un- 
der the Normans and Angevins, by Davis—that this resistance 
of St. Thomas was but an example of the resistance always 
offered by an old organization to a new development. 

Of course it was! It is equally true to say of a man who 
objects to an aeroplane flying over his back garden without 
leave, and smashing in the top of his studio, that it is the re- 
sistance of an old organization to a new development; but such 
a phrase in no way explains the business; and when the Catho- 
lic begins to examine the particular case of St. Thomas, he 
finds a great many things to wonder at and to think about 
upon which non-Catholic historians are hopelessly silent. 

I say “‘ hopelessly,” because their attitude zs hopeless; they 
have to record these things, but they are bewildered by them. 
They can explain St. Thomas’ action simply enough: too sim- 
ply; yet when they are asked to explain what followed his 
death, they have to fall back upon the most inhuman and im- 
possible hypotheses, that ‘‘the masses were ignorant’’—that is 
as compared with other periods in human history; that “the 
Papacy engineered an outburst of popular enthusiasm.” As 
though the Papacy were a secret society, with a machinery 
for ‘‘ engineering’ such things, as though the type of enthu- 
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siasm produced by the martyrdom was the wretched mechanical 
thing produced by “ engineering ’”’ to-day, and as though noth- 
ing desides such interference would have roused the populace. 

As to the miracles which undoubtedly took place, the non- 
Catholic historian had and has three ways of dealing with them: 
First, to say nothing about them (which is the easiest way of 
. telling a lie); secondly, to say that they were the result of a 
vast conspiracy in which the maim, the halt, and the blind, 
etc., were connected; and, thirdly, to give them modern jour- 
nalistic names, which he hopes will get rid of the miraculous 
character, notably to talk of ‘‘ auto-suggestion.” 

Now the Catholic approaching this wonderful story, when 
he has read all the original documents, understands it easily 
enough from within. 

He sees that the stand made by St. Thomas was not very 
important in itself, and was probably (taken as an isolated 
action) unreasonable. But he soon gets to see, as he reads 
and as he notes the rapid and profound transformation of all 
civilization which was taking place in that generation, that St. 
Thomas was standing out for what had been the concrete sym- 
bols of the Church’s liberty against a movement that might 
have done what was done in parts of Europe four hundred 
years later, to wit, destroyed the unity and the discipline of 
Christendom. He had to fight on ground chosen by the enemy, 
he fought and he resisted in the spirit dictated by the Church. 
He fought for no dogmatic point, he fought for no point to 
which the Church five hundred years before or five hundred 
years after would have attached the slightest importance, he 
fought for things which were purely temporal arrangements, 
which had until quite recently been the guarantee of the 
Church’s liberty, and which were in his time upon the turn— 
soon to be negligible; but the spirit in which he fought was 
the determination that the Church should never be controlled 
by the civil power, and the spirit against which he fought was 
the spirit which either openly or secretly believes the Church 
to be a merely human institution to be subjected, as an inferior 
to a superior, to the processes of civil law. 

A Catholic sees, as he reads the story, that St. Thomas 
obviously and necessarily lost, when he died, every point on 
which he had stood out, and yet saved the thing for which 
he was standing out. A Catholic perceives clearly why the 
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enthusiasm of the populace rose; the guarantee of the plain 
man’s healthy and moral existence against the wealthier classes, 
and the all power of the State—the self-government of the 
general Church had been defended up to the point of death. 

Further the Catholic reader is not content, as is the non- 
Catholic, with @ priori and dogmatic assertion with regard to 
the miracles. He reads the evidence, he cannot believe that - 
there was a conspiracy of falsehood (in the lack of all proof 
of such conspiracy), he is moved to a conviction that the events, 
so minutely recorded and so amply testified, took place. 

The miracles for a Catholic reader are but the extreme 
points fitting in with the whole scheme; he knows what Euro- 
pean civilization was before, he knows what it was to become, 
he knows why and how the Church would stand out against a 
certain spirit of change, he appreciates why and how a char- 
acter like that of St. Thomas would resist; he is in no way 
perplexed to find that the resistance failed on its technical 
side, and succeeded so thoroughly in its spirit as to prevent, 
in a moment when its occurrence would have been far more 
dangerous than the sixteenth century, the overturning of the 
connection between Church and State. The enthusiasm of the 
populace he particularly comprehends, and he sees, without 
very much difficulty, the connection between that enthusiasm 
and the miracles that attended St. Thomas’ intercession; not 
because those miracles depended upon the fantasy of those 
who enjoyed them, but because a popular recognition of de- 
served sanctity is the later accompaniment and the recipient 
of miraculous power. 

It is the details of history which require the closest analy- 
sis. I have, therefore, chosen a significant. detail with which 
to exemplify my case. 

Just as a man who thoroughly understands the character 
of the English squires and of their position in the English 
country-sides would have to explain at some length and with 
difficulty to a foreigner how and why the hardships and the 
injustices involved in the English system of land ownership 
were yet not anti-national but national, and just as a particu- 
lar case of peculiar complexity or violence might afford him a 
special test, so the martyrdom of St. Thomas makes for the 
Catholic who is viewing Europe a very-good example whereby 
he can show how well he understands what is to other men 
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not understandable, and how simple is to him, and how human, 
a process which to men not Catholic can only be explained 
by the most grotesque assumptions, such as: that universal con- 
temporary testimony must be ignored; that men are ready to 
die for things in which they do not believe; that the philoso- 
phy of society does not permeate that society; or that popu- 
lar enthusiasm, widespread, ubiquitous, and unchallenged, is 
mechanically produced by order from some centre of govern- 
ment. All these absurdities are connoted in the non-Catholic 
view of the great quarrel, nor is there any but the Catholic 
conscience of Europe that plainly explains it. 

The Catholic sees that the whole of the 4 Becket business 
was like the struggle of a man who is fighting for his liberty and 
is compelled to maintain it (such being the battleground chosen 
by his opponents) upon a privilege inherited from the past: 
The non-Catbolic simply cannot understand it and does not 
pretend to understand it. 

Now if we turn from this one small point, highly definite 
and limited, to the general aspect of history, we can make a 
list of the great lines on which the Catholic can appreciate 
what other men only judge, and can determine and know those 
things upon which other men have no more than a puzzled 
guess. The Catholic Faith spreads over the Roman world, 
not because the Jews were widely dispersed, but because the 
intellect of antiquity, and especially the Roman intellect, ac- 
cepted it in its maturity. 

The material deciine of the Empire is not co-relative with 
nor parallel to the growth of the Catholic Church, it is the 
counterpart of that growth, and, as one of the greatest of 
modern scholars has well said, ‘‘the Faith is that which Rome 
accepted in her maturity; nor is the Faith the heir of her de- 
cline, but rather the conservator of all that could be con- 
served,” 

There was not so much an awakening of civilization by the 
advent of barbaric blood, as the imperiling of civilization in 
its old age by some infiltration of barbaric blood; that civili- 
zation so attacked did not permanently fail we owe to the 
Catholic Faith. 

In the next age the Catholic proceeds to see Europe saved 
against a universal attack of the Mohammedan, the Hun, the 
Scandinavian: he notes that the fierceness of the attack was 
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such that anything save something divinely instituted would 
have broken down. The Mohammedan came within three 
days of Tours, the Hun to within a week of the Rhine, the 
Scandinavian into the mouths of all the rivers of Gaul, and 
almost overwhelmingly over the island of Britain. There was 
nothing left of Europe but a nucleus or an island. Neverthe- 
less it survived. In the refloresence which followed that dark 
time, the Catholic notes not hypotheses but documents and 
facts; he sees the representative system and the parliaments 
springing up from the great monastic orders, in Spain, in 
Britain, in Gaul—never outside the old limits of Christendom. 
He sees the Gothic architecture arising spontaneous and autoch- 
thonic, he sees the Universities inheriting much but copying 
nothing—and, in a word, he sees the marvelous new civili- 
zation of the Middle Ages rising as a transformation of the 
old Roman society, a transformation wholly from within, and 
motived by the Church. 

The trouble, the religious terror, the wild, mystic mad- 
nesses of the fifteenth century, are to him the diseases of one 
body in need of medicine. The medicine being too long de- 
layed, there comes the disruption of the European body. It 
ought to be death; but since the Church is not subject to 
mortal law it is not death. Of those populations which break 
away from religion and from civilization none (he perceives) 
were of the ancient Roman stock save Britain. The Catholic, 
reading his history, watches that struggle, not for its effect on 
the fringes of Europe; he is anxious to see whether Britain 
will fail, He notes the keenness of the fight in England and 
its long endurance; how all the forces of wealth are enlisted 
upon the one side, how in spite of this a tenacious tradition 
prevents any sudden transformation of the British polity or its 
sharp severance from the continuity of Europe. He sees the 
whole of North England rising, cities standing siege, and ulti- 
mately the court, the great nobles, and the merchants victori- 
ous, and the people cut off, apparently forever, from the life 
upon which they fed. Side by side with all this he notes that, 
next to Britain, one land only that was never Roman land, 
by an accident quite miraculous, preserves the Faith, and, as 
Britain is lost, he sees side by side with that loss the preserva- 
tion of Ireland. 

To the Catholic reader of history (though he has no Cath- 
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olic history to read) there is no danger of the foolish bias 
against civilization which has haunted so many contemporary 
writers, and which has led them to frame fantastic ,origins for 
institutions, the growth of which are as plain as an historical 
phenomenon can be. He does not see in the Pirate raids 
which desolated the eastern and southeastern coasts of Eng- 
land in the sixth century the origin of the English people. 
He perceives that the success of these small polities dated 
from their acceptance of Roman Christianity, and that the 
ultimate hegemony of Winchester and London over Britain 
depended upon this early picking up of communications with 
the Continent. He knows that Christian Parliaments are not 
dimly and possibly barbaric, but certainly and plainly monastic 
in their origin; he is not surprised to learn that they arose 
first in the Pyrenean valleys during the struggle against the 
Mohammedans; he sees how reasonable such an origin was in 
one of the chief centres of European effort. 

In general the history of Europe and of England develops 
naturally before the Catholic reader; he is not tempted to 
that succession of theories self-contradicting and apparently 
put forward for the sake of novelty which has confused and 
warped most modern reconstructions of the past. He does 
not, above all, commit the prime historical error of ‘‘ reading 
history backwards,” which is the main error of our time. He 
feels in his own nature the nature of its progress. 

But with all this the Catholic has no Catholic history to 
read if he is English-speaking; and this it seems to me it 
should be our next business to supply him with at a moment 
when in nearly all other branches of learning, the reaction 
towards the Faith is making itself so plainly felt, even in the 
English-speaking world. 





PATRICIA, THE PROBLEM. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL, 
CHAPTER XII. 


HE next week Patricia and Mrs. Delarue left for 

Europe. Hugh was at the dock to see them 

start on their long journey. His aunt clung to 

him tearfully. “I’ve grown so fond of you, 

= =y 6Hugh,” she said. “Somehow poverty seems to 
bring ‘relatives closer together.” 

Hugh patted her pompous back a bit awkwardly. He hated 
to appear conspicuous, and the gleam of humor in Patricia’s 
eyes showed that she enjoyed his discomfiture. When Mrs. 
Delarue allowed him to escape from her affectionate demon- 
strations he turned to say good-bye to Patricia. She gave 
him her finger tips for a moment. 

“You will come back to me?” he said; and his tone held 
more of a conviction than a question. “ Perhaps, if I can beg, 
borrow, or steal the money, I may join you in the spring.” 

She seemed to wince at the words. ‘ Don’t,” she said, 
and she turned quickly from him, her eyes upon the sea. 

“Is it such a painful proposition?” he asked. 

“You don’t understand,” she answered. ‘‘Oh, how can 
you understand ?” 

‘* Well I would like my weak intellect to make the effort”; 
he smiled. “I don’t want to remain in a state of invincible 
ignorance. I feel that you are at least an—acquaintance.” 

‘‘ An enemy,” she said. 

That was their parting; many friends surrounded her. She 
seemed lost to him—a whirling world in which he had no 
voice. He felt that he had returned to his old vé/e of a mere 
interested observer, with the difference that he rebelled against 
the part and he realized, with a sense cf surprise, for introspec- 
tion was not natural to him, that his poverty for the first time 
appeared poignant—it seemed to place Patricia at such an 
unattainable distance, Europe was so far away, travel so ex- 
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pensive, and Patricia’s money a barrier between them unsur- 
mountable if Tom Cuthbert’s last confession was not true. 
And if it was true, there was no proof; and if there was proof, 
he had refused to hunt for it. His position was difficult and 
most uncomfortable. All his life he had given little thought 
to his own individual happiness. He had been so engrossed 
in his work, and a satisfaction with life had come with his 
energetic endeavor. He had had no time for women, and now 
he was amazed to find Patricia’s image following -_ all through 
the long days. 

Patricia’s stateroom was piled high with seni of candy 
and flowers. She opened them indifferently, looked at the 
cards, and threw them aside. One she lingered over, it held 
a small bunch of violets; there was no name, but on a slip of 
paper inside the little envelope was written: “‘ This is a promise 
of the spring. You will come back to me some day, and then 
you will tell me that you are sorry.” 

Sorry for her trifling words, her rage, her laughter—as she 
buried her face in the flowers these things seemed more real 
than robbing him of his inheritance—and when Mrs. Delarue 
came puffing into their narrow quarters to examine the gifts 
and the cards, Patricia had pinned the violets on her coat and 
the bit of paper was crumpled quickly in her hand. 

There was something about her expression that roused Mrs. 
Delarue’s motherly interest. 

“Who sent the violets?” she said, with a well-tempered 
mixture of sympathy and curiosity. 

Patricia hesitated. ‘‘There was no name,” she said. 

“It makes a poor showing in the midst of all these 
American beauties,” continued Mrs. Delarue, feeling free to 
criticise an admirer who was nameless, ‘‘for my part I do 
not care for violets, they seem funereal and dismal and dark, 
and they do not seem to suit you, Patricia. You were never 
intended for mney woodland places, you should live in a 
blaze of glory.” 

‘Where ?” she said dully. 

‘‘I wish you would marry a title,” went on Mrs. Delarue. 
‘‘I am so disappointed in Marie.” 

“Why?” questioned the girl, ‘I thought you could see 
things.” 

‘“‘See things? My dear Patricia I see many things; but I 
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am no saint, and when I think of the life of continual self- 
sacrifice that Marie will lead—so many privations and no 
pleasures—I am not pleased, I am frightened.” 

‘But you must feel that she is so—safe”; and she smiled 
at the thought of her championing a cloistered existence. 
**She seems so happy; while I—I am miserable.” 

‘But you ought not to be,” said Mrs. Delarue, who could 
not frankly understand why any one should grieve greatly 
over the removal of Tom Cuthbert from a world that had 
little respect for him. ‘Of course,’’ she added quickly, “I 
know you feel your father’s loss, but we must be resigned. 
We have all got to die.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Patricia, flinging herself down amid 
her scattered flowers, ‘“‘and I am so afraid. Come, let us go 
up on deck, this little place is like a tomb, and the flowers— 
can’t we give them to the captain, the steward, or somebody? 
=I can’t stay shut up in this tiny place all night with all 
these flowers.” 

“Of course. I’ll attend to it at once. You go on deck, 
my dear. No doubt there are some interesting people on 
board. What you need is distraction of mind.” 

But Patricia could not find forgetfulness. Europe was an 
old story to her; and though she went {sight-seeing with all 
the feverish energy that her Baedeker seemed to demand, she 
showed little interest in people or places. She grew tired of 
England in one week and crossed to the continent. Mrs. 
Delarue hoped that she would be contented in Paris, and she 
suggested renting an old chateau just outside of the city and 
remaining there a year or more; but Patricia, much to the 
good lady’s disappointment, refused to settle anywhere, 

‘IT cannot rest in one place,” she said. ‘I want to travel 
—itravel. Let’s go to Russia. Life might be interesting if we 
‘could get arrested as anarchists.” 

*“‘Oh, no, not there’; it was the first time that Mrs, 
Delarue had offered a protest. “I really am afraid of Russia; 
and the winters are so cold.” 

Patricia laughed and put her arm affectionately around her 
friend. “Then we won’t go,” she said, as if she were toler- 
ating some childish whim. ‘ But I’ve always thought it would 
be so simple to be blown up and not enough fragments left 
or a funeral.” 
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‘I wish you would be serious dear.” 

Patricia held her friend’s chin in her hands and made her 
look up into her face. ‘Now, aren’t you hard to satisfy ?” 
she said. ‘You have been telling me that I was too serious 
of late.” 

‘You are hard to understand,” said Mrs. Delarue, forced 
into candor. ‘‘So much of your old Western indifference and 
recklessness is coming back to you, I don’t know what people 
will think of you.” 

“And I don’t care,” said Patricia. ‘* That idiotic little 
count you want me to marry is such an aristocrat that I told 
him all about my life at the Golden Eagle, just to watch his 
fervor fail; but he regarded it all as a child listens to a fairy 
tale. He wants my money no matter how I got it or—kept it.” 

‘But, Patricia dear, don’t you intend to marry ?” 

Patricia was silent, she looked through the parted damask 
curtains of her window at the hurrying crowds on the Paris 
street. 

“Never,” she said decidedly. ‘‘I cannot—I cannot.” There 
were tears in her tone and Mrs. Delarue, who always felt in- 
capable of dealing with Patricia in her rare emotional moods, 
hastily changed the subject—a confusing habit she had ac- 
quired in her effort to ward off momentous issues. 

“If Hugh would only join us in Rome,” she began. 

“He can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘He has no money.” 

‘Oh, dear,” sighed the older lady, “‘I believe that poverty 
is the worst of all evils. Hugh has always been accustomed 
to doing exactly as he pleases. He could make some of his 
miserable patients pay him if he tried. He has so many 
friends in Rome. You know his mother had relatives living 
there. A man can make it so pleasant for two women travel- 
ing alone. I know you don’t care much for each other, but 
you might become better acquainted—you wouldn’t have much 
sympathy with Hugh’s notions of slums and settlements, and 
of course Hugh wouldn’t dream of falling in love with any 
one who was not a Catholic, so we could havea platonic kind 
of a time together, with some one to look after the baggage 
and get us an audience with the Pope.” She was too much 
in earnest to see the humor of the combination. 
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“I don’t want an audience with him,” said Patricia. ‘He 
is a holy man—he would make me feel so wicked.” 

“But that is no reason for remaining away. Every one 
who goes to Rome wants an audience with the Pope.” 

‘Then let us be different.” 

“There is no doubt about your being different,” said Mrs. 
Delarue resignedly, ‘‘but I must write to Hugh and see if he 
will not come.” 

“Please don’t,” said Patricia beseechingly.. “‘He cannot 
come, he told me so—he has his work. We cannot ask him to 
leave everything for us. We can be very comfortable alone.” 

Mrs, Delarue sighed. Patricia was fast becoming a real 
trial. Heretofore she had been so amenable to suggestions; 
but now she failed to fall in with any restful, sensible plan. 
The good lady would not have confessed it even to herself, 
but she experienced a real sense of relief, tempered by affec- 
tionate anxiety, when Patricia, after having been in Rome a 
short time, was taken ill with the fever and had to remain in 
the hospital for many weeks. Meanwhile Mrs. Delarue, after 
hearing Mass to pray for Patricia’s recovery, and spending a 
portion of each day at the hospital, felt at liberty to enjoy a 
much-deserved calm. She wandered joyously through ruins, 
visited all the churches without having to consider Protestant 
prejudice, and she passed many hours in art galleries ecstat- 
ically viewing her favorite pictures that she had not seen for 
years. Patricia had always been kind, even in her most way- 
ward moods, but Mrs, Delarue found genuine pleasure in not 
having to consult the wishes of her charge. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Father Chatard sat in the gloom of his study; a house- 
wifely haze of twilight concealed the dust that lay thick on 
his open shelves of books and on the uncarpeted floor; a 
shabby rug, with raveled ends, lay in front of the fire, the 
cheerful blaze and the big Morris chair, full of friendly up- 
heavals made by a human body and not by an upholsterer’s 
art, gave a look of comfort to the dreary, high-ceiled room. 

Father Chatard was dozing, his long, tapering fingers held 
a place in his worn breviary, since the light had grown too dim 
to see, and he was wondering dreamily whether his fat, for- 
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getful housekeeper had filled his student’s lamp that morning, 
when some one knocked upon the door. He called out sleep- 
ily: ‘‘Come in”; and seeing a woman enter, he rose from 
force of habit, not recognizing his visitor in the shadow. 

*‘Does a year blot out all remembrance?” she said, seeing 
his bewilderment. 

‘** Patricia,” he exclaimed, holding out both hands to her. 
“Bless my soul, I thought you were in Italy.” 

** And so I was,” she said, warmed by his welcome, * but 
you wouldn’t want me to remain in Italy a lifetime.’ 

“I could,” he said with a regretful, reminiscent look, ‘‘but, 
then, I am an old maniand it’s restful to be where all things 
else are old; and then he added, with twinkling eyes, ‘‘a 
horseless city like Venice suits an equestrian like me.” 

“TI should think it would,” she laughed, taking the small 
stool on the opposite side of the fire. ‘‘What a ride I gave 
you. Remember the mountain road? Sometimes I believe 
that is where I belong, far away among those mountains. 
They seem to give me the right proportions of things—they 
are so eternal—they seem to tell me that ‘nothing matters 
much.’ ” 

“What pessimism!” he exclaimed. “Have you lost all 
your spontaneity, your freshness, your joyousness in one 
year’s travel in Europe?” 

**I lost it before I went,” she said sadly, ‘and now I have 
grown tired of trying to be happy.” 

He watched her searchingly in the uncertain flickering of 
the fire. , 

“Can I help you?” he said. 

“How?” she asked, throwing off her heavy furs with a 
nervous gesture. 

‘* Well, I don’t know that,” he smiled. “Would you give 
an old man—a man old enough to be your grandfather—one 
guess?” 

She looked frightened for a moment, then she said dar- 
ingly: “I think I might; but I don’t promise to tell you, 
even if you guess right.” 

“You have been living solely for yourself,” he said, ‘that 
cannot bring you happiness. All women must spend their en- 
ergies, their affection, on some one—something. It is the law - 
of God. You should marry—” 
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“Whom ?” she laughed, seeking to relieve the seriousness 
of his tone. 

The old priest laid aside his breviary and began to make 
bridges with his fingers by touching the tips together, a habit 
that seemed to aid him in his hesitation. 

“There is Hugh,” he said. 

“No, no”; she protested, and her face was white in the 
firelight. He would not want me—he does not care.” 

‘*Hasn’t he told you the contrary ?” 

She felt forced into frankness. ‘‘ He was sorry for me one 
afternoon and strove to comfort me by some meagre assur- 
ances,” 

“And you said ?” 

“TI said many things.” 

** And that was?” 

“Oh, I don’t remember now, it was so long ago. I’ve 
tried to forget—I would not answer his letters—I suppose I 
have been very rude to him.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t be,” he said slowly. ‘“‘He is not 
happy—he cannot understand you—he thinks that you mean 
all that you say—” 

‘And how do you know that I do not?” 

‘Tam an old man, Patricia; the only benefit that old age 
brings is a little clearer vision.” 

She stared dreamily at the fire, apparently unmindful of 
his presence. ‘‘ Sometimes,” she said at last, “‘I see the reason- 
ableness of the Catholic viewpoint of confession—”’ 

“Sometime, Patricia,” said the old priest, “‘ you will ask me 
to show you the reasonableness of all our faith.” 

“I could not,” she said, and the frightened look returned 
to her eyes. ‘‘Oh, I could not. I have come to ask you a 
question this evening. You know why we returned home, 
Marie is to take the veil to-morrow. Her mother wanted to 
be there; and I—I thought I would like to see. Marie has 
asked me to play at the Mass. I wanted to ask you if un- 
believers, great sinners, are counted worthy, or perhaps I should 
say permitted, to be present at the solemn ceremony? You see, 
I spent a good deal of time delving among the catacombs in 
Rome, and I know in ancient times some people were not per- 
mitted to remain throughout the ceremonies.” 

“But we are not living in ancient times, Patricia.” 
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“Then I may go?” 

“Why not?” ; 

“IT am not good,” she said, ‘‘and my music—you must lend 
me some Mass music. After six months spent in Rome most 
of the Masses are familiar, but I want to place the parts cor- 
rectly in my mind. That is another reason why I came to- 
day.” 

“‘The music is in the choir,” he said. ‘‘ Come, we will go 
into the church and get it.” 

He rose and led the way across the narrow hall into the 
sacristy; the church was in darkness—only the red light burn- 
ing before the white gothic altar relieved the gloom; the old 
priest knelt for a moment upon the marble steps before the 
tabernacle. Patricia stood with bowed head beside him. 

“I learned many things in Rome,” she said, as they passed 
down the aisle together. ‘‘ Mrs. Delarue was quite convinced 
that she had me converted, but she did not know—”’ 

“Did not know what?” 

“That I could not be.” 

It was impossible to see her face in the darkness, and her 
voice was full of studied repose. 

‘*Some day you will think differently; but I’m not going 
to preach, Patricia. We will turn on the light at the foot of 
these steps. See, the light is symbolic: we were staggering in 
the darkness, and now we see. Come, we will have to mount 
to the organ loft and find the music. Go ahead of me, dear 
child, and select what you please. The Masses are in the 
little cupboard on the right of the gallery. 

He followed more slowly, the steps were steep and gave 
him an excuse for loitering. Patricia’s words had roused 
thoughts that he put from him as wickedly unjust; but in 
spite of his struggle they kept returning with added force. 

The scene in Tom Cuthbert’s bedchamber seemed to be 
projected against the screen of darkness. Tom Cuthbert’s last 
words kept repeating themselves in his ears. Did Patricia hold 
the proof of her father’s iniquity ? Was she concealing her 
knowledge so that she might reap the benefit? He watched 
her closely as she sorted the music. Her face had lost much 
of its color, but that might be attributed to the Roman fever. 
Her large hands seemed to tremble, and every movement 
proved the effects of long nervous strain. 

VOL. XCII.—2 
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“I think these are all that I need,” she said. ‘‘Do you 
suppose’’—she hesitated her eyes fixed on the red light that 
made the dark of the sanctuary more intense—“do you sup- 
pose I could ever turn my music to any practical account?” 

“‘How—for what?” 

He noted her confusion as she answered: ‘‘ Concerts, re- 
citals, choirs, the usual thing,” she said. 

“You have a wonderful gift,” he answered slowly, “ and 
perhaps when I tell you what I think you will say I ama 
strange old man. I do not like to see music commercialized. 
I wish that all great musicians could find patrons, so that they 
might use their talent freely, gladly, so that we might have 
more melody, more joyousness in this troubled world of ours.” 

‘‘But—but suppose one must make money—to live?” 

Again he was puzzled and he searched Patricia’s face for a 
clue. ‘‘ Ah, yes; we must live.” 

‘But must we?” 

‘‘ Why, Patricia—” 

**Is life so valuable?” she asked. 

**It is our greatest possession.” 

‘*I do not think so.” 

“Dear child, you have grown morbid. I shall telephone 
Mrs. Delarue to put you to bed and keep you there. She 
wrote me that you had been ill in Rome, and these low fevers 
often leave one strangely depressed.” 

“Perhaps,” she said. ‘So many things are attributed to 
low fevers. I'll go now. You have been very kind and I 
fear I have delayed your dinner. You will come to see us 
some day soon; and some day I—I may come to—confession.” 
She hurried down the steps and he opened the high church 
door for her, then he put out the lights, and going slowly up 
the wide, dark aisle he knelt again on the marble steps of the 
altar, and he spent a long time in prayer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The convent chapel looked as if it were prepared for a wed- 
ding. Mrs. Delarue had hinted that she wished that she could 
afford floral decorations, and Patricia had given some lavish 
order to her florist, who set his men to work transforming the 
austere room into a tropical bower. The little sister who had 
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charge of the chapel, and who had to depend upon the con- 
vent garden for her meagre flower vases, was prayerful with 
delight when she saw the change that two hours’ work had 
made. For the last few months she had had to content her- 
self with cedar boughs and dyed immortelles for her beloved 
altar steps, and here were palms, lilies, orchids, and other un- 
dreamed-of exotics blooming with the snow upon the ground ; 
the profusion almost bewildered, and, as she unconsciously 
counted the cost, she felt that the donor had been almost sin- 
ful in her extravagance; even the black wooden grating be- 
tween the sanctuary and the choir for the nuns was strung 
with white roses. 

Mrs. Delarue was greatly pleased. If Marie insisted upon 
taking vows it was a great comfort to have her profession sur- 
rounded by all this grandeur to make it memorable. 

‘‘ Patricia ordered it done,” she said to Hugh, who sat in 
the front pew beside her. ‘‘She seems singularly sympathe- 
tic for a non-Catholic.” 

“Yes”; he agreed absently. He was glad that the sanctity 
of the place precluded conversation. He had seen Patricia pass 
on her way to the high organ loft, and he had been startled 
by her pallor and the listlessness of her expression. He had 
not been left alone with her since her return. She had plainly 
tried to avoid a téte-a-téte with him, and Mrs. Delarue uncon- 
sciously assisted her by assuming with maddening conviction 
that these two young people were distasteful to each other, 
All the time of Patricia’s absence Hugh had planned for this 
first talk with her. He believed that she cared for him, and 
yet why did she refuse him this small mark of her favor? 
Why had she allowed his frequent letters to remain unanswered ? 
Why had she sent him no word of hope or cheer when he had 
been tortured by anxiety during her long illness? 

When the priest in his rich brocade vestments appeared in 
the sanctuary Hugh tried to follow the familiar Latin of the 
Mass, but his thoughts were difficult to control. Once he turned 
and looked up at the choir, to find Patricia’s eyes fixed upon 
him—eyes full of tenderness, that made her attitude towards 
him seem more inexplicable than ever. To him the barrier of 
her money, which had first seemed to stand between them, 
had been razed. Father Chatard and he had discussed the 
matter so often, that he had almost convinced himself of the 
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truth of Tom Cuthbert’s last statement. In retrospect the old 
man on his deathbed seemed so positive, so free from deliri- 
ous fancy, and he had been so reluctant to confess his own 
dishonesty if Patricia could be saved in any other way. 

Mrs, Delarue roused Dr. Hugh to some consciousness of 
his present surroundings by leaning weakly up against him, as 
if she needed physical and moral support in an emotional crisis. 
Marie had come forward to the opening in the grating. She 
was dressed as a bride in some soft, white stuff; her face was 
pale but radiant, her voice calm and even. Mrs. Delarue shook 
with excitement. It would have been difficult for the good 
lady to analyze her own feelings. One moment she seemed to 
experience a saintly ecstacy in sacrificing her only child; the 
aext she was rebellious and angry with Marie for choosing 
such a life. 

At that solemn part of the ceremony, when the young postu- 
lant is covered with a black pall, to signify her death to the 
world, a strange thing happened. 

Patricia, who had been sitting motionless at her harp, intent 
upon the interesting spectacle before her, let her fingers stray 
mechanically over the strings, and suddenly from the little 
organ loft there seemed to come the wailing cry of a despair- 
ing soul seeking to express itself in a passionate melody. 

The priest halted for a moment, the nun at the organ, who 
had accompanied Patricia during the Mass, was lost in admiring 
wonder—she had never heard such music—and she was too 
bewildered to protest. Old Father Chatard, kneeling within 
the sanctuary, guessed the truth. It was Patricia’s confession. 
He buried his head in his hands and almost prayed aloud in 
the intensity of his purpose. Hugh could understand but one 
thing, Patricia was suffering—but, why? And why in this 
holy place should she improvise music so full of misery and 
hopelessness? Was she trying to express her sense of loss of 
Marie’s presence. But the strains were wild, tempestuous, there 
was something more personal—depths that he could not fath- 
om— 

The music stopped more abruptly than it had begun. Pa- 
tricia leaned over and touched the wide sleeve of the little 
sister on the organ bench. ‘I did not know what I was doing,” 
she said by way of apology. 

During the rest of the ceremony she sat white and inert, 
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and as soon as the priest left the altar she hurried down the 
narrow steps to Hugh’s side. 

‘You must come home with me,” she whispered hoarsely. 

Mrs, Delarue, whose emotions had filtered down to a wet 
pocket handkerchief wiped her eyes and murmured: ‘* Won’t 
you wait to see Marie?” 

‘‘I cannot—not now, I cannot. Come—please come at 
once.” 

“You are ill?” he questioned tenderly. 

“No; oh, no; but I must see you at once. Please come.” 
She passed through the long corridor that led to the street 
door, Hugh followed anxiously; the few friends, who had been 
present in the chapel, stared after them in some amazement. 
Some of them nodded knowingly, as if they comprehended the 
romantic situation, others looked offended. Miss Cuthbert was 
a personage whose acquaintanceship they valued—she had never 
ignored them before. 

A big touring car was drawn up to the curbing, Patricia 
stepped in and motioned Hugh to follow. 

‘It will be but a moment before we are home, and then—” 

“Then, Patricia—” 

She interrupted him. ‘Don’t say it. Oh, pleaseZdon’t. I 
cannot bear it.” 

‘But, Patricia dear, I have waited so long to see you; I 
have something to say—” 

“Don’t,” she said, huddling into the furthest corner of the 
car. “Don’t say it. Oh, I wonder how long I could have 
kept up the deception—it has been a year of torture.’’ 

“Torture,” he repeated in bewilderment. 

‘* Life is so short, so terribly short,” she went on, clasping 
and unclasping her hands nervously. ‘‘It is what you Catho- 
lics all believe; you have it preached to you, read to you, 
talked to you. It fills you with a horror of sin, or it makes 
it seem not worth while, and I think—oh, I think it makes 
some of you intolerant with sinners.” 

His bewilderment was apparent now. ‘“‘ Patricia, you are 
talking wildly to keep me from saying—” 

“You must not,” she cried, “you must not—it will only 
make it harder for both of us.” 

They had reached the house; she again hurried away from 
him—up the wide steps, into the shadowy hall; he followed 
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her, with growing wonder. She appeared more baffling than 
even he had ever dreamed she would become. She led him 
into the library, and, going up to the gloomy Daubigny that 
he remembered so well, she pushed it aside with such force 
that the picture fell to the floor, but she gave no heed. 

“Open the little door for me,” she said, “my hands trem- 
ble so—oh, you do not know the combination—now, there— 
there is your inheritance.” 

She stood motionless before him, leaning against the paneled 
wall for support; her large black hat and black furs added to 
the whiteness of her face. ‘‘I have vobjed you,” she said, “ my 
father robbed you before me; but, oh, you must believe one 
thing—it was because of him—because I could not have him 
called a thief—that I bought the papers and hid them—you 
helped me. You remember putting them here? The Larimee 
mine is yours—your father bought it, and my father leased it 
from him, and then kept it. Everything I have is yours.” 

He looked at her for a moment, made speechless by her 
revelation; then he took the papers from the safe and threw 
them in the fire. 

‘Oh, you must not”; she cried, making an effort to save 
them. 

He caught her in hisarms. ‘‘ They are burning,’’ he said, 
‘the proof of my inheritance is gone. There is only one way 
to share it Patricia—one way.” 

She was trembling now. All her bravado was gone. ‘“ And 
—and you care for that way ?” 

‘* Listen—your father told me this story a year ago.” 

** And you did not tell me.” 

“I could not, for I found that I loved you. Now, will you 
believe that I love you?” 

She looked up at him, surrender in her eyes. 


(THE END.) 





SAINT “ BERTRAM” OF ILAM. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


1LAM,* in Dovedale, is one of the sweetest spots 

in England. It isin Staffordshire, just across the 

border of Derbysuire, cradled among the two 

ranges of hills which hem in a most romantic 

: valley: the very high bleak tors, all stone, with 

the merest powdering of turf upon their gray flanks, and that 

thick plume of woods which hangs far up, and crowds low down, 

on the south. And in the fields below Ilam two exquisite 

rivers, the Dove and the Manifold, run together, flashing and 

singing. The soil, thanks to the deposits of these waters, which 

in spring [become great torrents, and thanks to the abundant 

wells on every side, is most fertile and fragrant: a very play- 

ground for wild flowers and the flowers of cottage gardens. 

Many are the bridges, as is natural in a land of streams; they 
are all of stone, all arched, all picturesque. 

Ilam is no huddled village, but spacious exceedingly. Most 
of the little houses are set rather shyly apart, well gabled, 
porched, bowered in roses, and with a distinct and real grace 
of privacy. Strange to say, there is hardly any visible an- 
tiquity about, such as delights the eye often in the adjacent 
countryside. The “ restorings” and re-buildings, in Victorian 
Gothic, have been unobtrusive, however; and what more can 
one expect? The Tractarian note, so to speak, is struck at 
the very entrance of the village, near its second bridge, by the 
great Cross, like one of Queen Eleanor’s, erected in 1840 to 
the memory of Mrs. Jesse Watts-Russell. Very near it are the 
gates of the Hall, just now tenantless: a magnificent modern 
Elizabethan manor on the site of an older one, with a wide 
range of oriel windows, open cloisters, and battlemented roof, 
set in a slope of close-cut lawn; the latter, while looking illim- 
itable as to size, is beyond all the velvets of Lyons in compact 
smooth beauty of summer greenness. The Hall hangs on a 
knoll, just above the rocky, winding bank of the silver river. 

* Accent on the first syllable, and long 1. 
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There are terraces, there are vast dark isolated trees, besides 
coppices and sociable groves of them, and yonder, caught in 
among leaves, like a conical nest, is the Saxon saddle-back tower 
of the charming church. The house and the church stand open 
across the greensward, each to the other, in the sweet misty 
sunshine: the churchyard has no wall, and the sleepers within 
it lie beneath ornate crosses of stone, all copied from their 
local prototypes, those wonderfully lovely monuments of the far 
Catholic past such as abound in no country except northern 
England and her sister isles. The sounds which break this 
Sabbath stillness are in themselves an enchantment. A whole 
colony of bees is humming where they find uncut clover; a 
swarm of white doves is wheeling around the mower, as he 
moves with horse and dog, pleasantly clicking up and down; 
and the river rushes over its two little weirs, making the most 
glad-hearted Laudate Dominum in the world. It is all so ideal, 
such an unbelievable vision of peace! The vast yew, and the 
everywhere-climbing roses, the broken sun-dial, the trailing 
feathery clouds, the strange immemorial erect pillars near the 
church, fretted all over with braided or knotted ornaments—all 
these breathe upon the Catholic stranger who comes alone 
among them a sort of magic to make his feet unsteady, and 
‘‘run up his thoughts upon the Ancient of Days.” Very es- 
pecially magical are the pillared stones, for they may be a 
saint’s own work, set up, after a fashion old even in that old 
time, as hisown memorial. Towards Bunster, nearer the chan- 
nel of the Dove, is yet to be seen ‘‘ St. Bertram’s well”; and 
what was called “St. Bertram’s ash” was examined and de- 
scribed by Dr. Plot sometime before the year 1686, when he 
published his Natural History of Staffordshire. It was evident- 
ly aged even then, and had particularly sharp-pointed leaves. 
According to the village superstition, it was highly unlucky 
to break a twig of it. This accounts for the assurance, in 1730, 
that it was “taken great care of” (Lysons’ Magna Britannia, 
Vol. V., p. 118). In Nightingale’s Beauties of England and 
Wales, 1813 (Vol. XIII., Part II., p. 975), Ham is said to be 
noted for the tomb, the well, and the ash of St. Bertram, the 
latter objects having been “formerly much venerated”; but 
that “‘little, however, is now thought of the saint!” The 
great tree, flourishing as late as 1813, must have perished be- 
tween that and 1844, as Harwood, editing Erdeswick’s History 
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in that year, mentions only the tomb and the well among the 
memorials of St. Bertram at Ilam. No one now living in the 
neighborhood can remember the ash. 

But who, pray, everybody will ask, is St. Bertram? The 
Acta Sanctorum does not tell. The holy men and women of 
the Heptarchy could not all be known to Continental scholars, 
and the solitary who is called ‘‘ Bertram’”’ was one of those can- 
onized only by a local veneration kept up for ages, but duly 
and truly canonized thereby, according to the opinion of the 
Holy See. Now the name Bertram, an adapted Norman form 
by origin, is, in this case, merely a popular corruption. Almost 
all the Saxon saints underwent just such changes of nomen- 
clature at or after the Conquest: Mildreda for Mildrith, Chad 
for Ceadda, Frideswide for Frithuswith, and so on. 

Capgrave, in his hagiology, gives us one Bertellin or Ber- 
telinus; Plot identifies him with the “ Bertram” living in the 
memories of Ilam, though Erdeswick, writing a century before 
Plot, had been much at sea regarding his “ Bertle,” the Staf- 
fordshire hermit. An excellent antiquary, the Rev. G. F. 
Browne, F.S.A., who is now the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Bristol, 
suggests that Capgrave himself, or his predecessors, misread 
the Latinized name in the ancient manuscript, in a way entire- 
ly natural: Bertelzwus for Bertelwus. There is no Bertelin, nor 
any such name, in the copious lists of Birch’s Cartularium Sax- 
onicum, but at the end of many a charter we get the signa- 
tures “‘ Byrhtelm,” ‘“ Birthelm,” ‘ Berhrtelm,” etc. It is a 
perfectly recognizable Saxon name, this of a “ King’s” son, 
who at almost every step of his striking career can be traced 
by the singularly staying powers of English tradition. Two 
monastic writers have left us some account of him: Ingulf, 
Abbot of Croyland, in the late eleventh century, and Alexan- 
der, a Prior of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine, who 
lived three hundred years after Ingulf. The latter tells us that 
in his youth Bertelm aspired to break away from the licentious 
court and camp of his earliest associations and took ship, 
therefore, for holy Ireland. But, alas, “‘in a strange land, he 
found the temptation, and fell beneath the sin, which had 
frightened him in his own.” Uneasy beneath the sense of 
guilt, he started before long to return to his native country. 
His “princess,” herself presumably also a Christian, though 
a faithless one (her name has perished), went along with him. 
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While they were pursuing their difficult journey through the 
woods, a wolf, in Bertelm’s momentary absence, slew and partly 
ate the poor woman and her little {child. This dreadful grief 
became to the man on whom it fell the turning-point of his 
life. Bertelm gave himself up to salutary contrition, resignation 
to God’s will, and long silence, prayer, and fasting in that 
very spot, where he lived some time as a penitent in the 
wild. It was, says the medieval biographer, called after him 
Bertelmes-ley, the “ley” or place of Bertelm. The patient 
and critical Bollandists, willing to enroll him among their care- 
fully authenticated saints, could find no such name upon any 
British chart. But it is quite obvious that it is Bartholmey 
in Cheshire (which appears as Bertemeleu in Domesday), un- 
less, by chance, it should be the Betley near it. Chester was 
the port in those far-off days for persons crossing the Irish 
Sea; and the one road to Stafford ran hard by Bartholmey, 
which is itself actually on the Staffordshire border. 

It is asserted by Ingulf that Bertelm afterwards went to 
Crowland, to be with the famous St. Guthlac, and that he re- 
mained with him in his Cambridgeshire fens until the elder soli- 
tary died in his arms. Of his life there, one semi-farcical and 
blood-thirsty incident is recorded by the good chronicler, but 
it need not detain us, as it is pretty certain that Ingulf con- 
fused Bertelm with Beccelin, known to have been one of the 
four disciples of St. Guthlac. What our hermit really did do, 
in the course of time, seems to have been this: he set out 
towards the more southerly domain of his father, and persuaded 
that noble to give him possession of Bethnei, where Stafford, 
the county town, now is, as an anchor-hold. But at Bethnei 
considerable disturbance soon arose. Erdeswick, an Elizabethan 
Protestant, makes the sympathetic guess that the ‘young Ber- 
telm may have been the butt of unregenerated neighbors and 
kinsmen, and “ridiculed for the severity and sanctity of his 
life.” His father, who would have protected him, having died, 
the succeeding “‘ King,” or tribal chief, determined to drive the 
man of God away. In pursuance of this antagonism, he sent 
a champion warrior of gigantic size to wage combat against 
any single defender of Bertelm who should dare oppose the 
royal will. In answer to the saint’s earnest prayer, there came 
from somewhere, according to the charming legend, an angel, 
a “little man” in white armor, who charged upon the giant 
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and overcame him! Bertelm, however, would not stay in the 
Bethnei thus won for him. Perhaps he now ran the risk of 
being held in too great esteem by those who flocked to his 
cell, The saint, at any rate, after the manner of saints, fled 
away, to more mountainous parts, going some sixteen or seven- 
teen miles straight northeast. Half-way between Stafford, 
whence he is said to have started, and Ilam, where, having set 
up his tabernacle in the untenanted vale, he lived, labored, 
and died, is a village called Checkley. At Checkley there are 
some most extraordinary upright stones, chiseled on every 
side: these are now called, and have always been called by 
the inhabitants, the “‘ Battle” stones. The word is surely a 
variant of “ Bertelm.” One may find it useful to remember 
that “er,” in an English mouth, is never “ur,” but something 
far more like “air,” and frequently “ar.” <A “ Bertelm” or 
**Bertel” stone was bound, under the wear and tear of lan- 
guage rapidly spoken, to become “Battle.” That name, once 
formed and used familiarly, was bound, on its part, to breed 
folk-lore in its own uneducated neighborhood. And so among 
the common people all about Checkley, to this day, runs a tale, 
originally of three bishops, but latterly and more properly, of 
three kings, slain in an unidentified scrimmage of armed men! 
The provoking cause of it all is first the thousand-year-old 
popular label itself of the “ Bertel” stones; secondly, the fact 
that there are three sculptured figures upon them. But to 
this point we shall recur. 

At Ilam there are other stones unique in almost all re- 
spects, except that they are similar to those at Checkley. 
When the largest of these was discovered some seventy-five 
years ago, among the foundations of a cottage (probably con- 
signed to that ignoble use at the Reformation) its presence there 
was not unknown: the people called that, too, a “ Battle”’ of 
stone. There was little interest in archeology in those days; 
Checkley and Ilam had no intellectual communication; and it 
is impossible that the name could simultaneously in both vil- 
lages have been invented by caprice. It is not uniformly wise 
to hang historical inferences upon place-names; ‘yet one must 
recognize the very remarkable fact that a map of England is 
to this day marked all over with British, Danish, but more 
especially Saxon nomenclature, which is always worth study, 
and, in most cases, is richly significant. Says Dr. Browne 
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in his carefully worded and extremely valuable pamphlet on 
the subject (published by George Bell & Sons, London, 1888): 
“ The straight line from Stafford to Ilam passes through Check- 
ley about half-way, where are the only other stones like those 
at Ilam, and they are so like, in one remarkable detail after 
another, that it is quite certain there is a very close connection 
between them, such, for instance, as that a man wandering from 
Bethnei towards the recesses of the mountains might have 
stopped half-way to rest, and there set up sculptured stones, 
and then passed on to where now is the happy valley, and set 
up an almost exact copy of the stones he had left at Checkley.” 

Dr. Browne does not disturb his theorizing by remember- 
ing the existence, and the approximate resemblance, of other 
stones in the same district: those at Alstonefield and Nor- 
bury. All four are called by Mr. Romilly Allen “the Dove- 
dale sub-group of the larger Mercian group of pre-Norman 
crosses . . . priceless treasures of early Christian art in 
England.” But it is quite true, though we know nothing of 
the exact chronology of any among them, that the double set 
of “Battle” stones stand together, and somewhat apart from 
the rest. 

This stonework, may it not now very reasonably be believed 
to be, like much stonework of the morning of history, of 
a personal and even biographical character? Such is the 
tempting thought which besets those minds, naturally synthetic, 
who go through the annals of the world under a ctaze for 
putting two and two together. No reputable historian dare 
assert without proof (and proot will never be forthcoming) that 
the long-ago pilgrim of Checkley and hermit of Ilam, so re- 
corded, with blunt instruments and through slow weeks or 
months, hints of his own sad human experience. But the pro- 
bability must remain that he did so. The result is not con- 
ventional; no rules apply to it; such analogies as one can 
reach tend to confirm it. What are these hieroglyphics of a 
heart broken, then made whole in Christ, at Ilam? 

There are three pillars and a baptismal font, of unknown 
antiquity; it might be a fair guess to attribute them to the 
eighth century, or thereabouts, and then be sure the date was 
too recent. One of the pillars, the smallest, is cylindrical and 
of red sandstone. All are broken and so greatly marred by 
time, weather, and misuse, that only a patient eye in a good 
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light can now make out the lines of the panels, which are in 
sections, and were once covered from top to bottom with carv- 
ing. The ornament, were it symbolical once, or not symboli- 
cal, is in itself an absorbing study. Let it be enough to say 
here that that ornament consists chiefly of the old Etruscan 
key-pattern, the foliaginous scroll-pattern, rings and pointed 
loops, an arrangement of concentric circles and _ half-circles, 
and another interlacement, better known as the “Staffordshire 
Knot,” which “‘has been used as a crest ever since there were 
crests.” Serpents and bird-dragons also adorn the lower por- 
tions, in dim and nearly perished indentation. On two of the 
three pillars (the two which Dr. Browne suggests may have 
been set up at one time as the headstone and footstone of St. 
Bertelm’s grave) are unmistakable human figures. They are 
very curious, being what is called ‘‘ basket-work men.’”’ (Good 
accounts of these curious features of the pre-conquest crosses 
may be found in Archgologia, Vol. I., and in the Journal of 
the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural Historical Society, 
Vol. VIII.) The body is formed of inbraided bands, the ends 
passing up from the neck, making at the top a blank oval for 
the head, thus set as it were in a frame. There is no attempt 
to represent faces or even arms; but legs and feet, perfectly 
well-drawn, are appended to the interlacement, which ends at 
the knee. The whole is just such a convention as a very clever 
child might produce. Plait-work, especially the 8-figure, was 
used by the Romans in broad, unrelieved masses for the first 
five hundred years of the Christian era. The Celts, with their 
more subtle minds, brought it to greater perfection. The an- 
cient Britons and their Druids were famous for their skill in 
basket-weaving, as Cesar and the Roman poets tell us; and it 
does indeed seem probable that the early missionaries would 
urge their skillful converts to dedicate their peculiar art to the 
service of religion: wicker-work crosses would be a very natural 
result. (See a paper by Mr. G. J. French, Journal of the British 
Archeological Association for 1859, Vol. XV.) Among the early 
Angles stonecutting of this description would almost inevit- 
ably have been learned from the people whom they supplanted. 

One only of these smaller figures on a south base in Ilam 
churchyard has arms, and with those short, stuck-out arms, 
themselves forming the ends of the knot which is himself, he 
firmly grasps his two long staves. ‘‘ The early medieval paint- 
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ers represented hermits in coats of plaited reeds,’’ Dr. Browne 
reminds us; and goes on to suggest that he would like to con- 
sider, if he dared, that the little figure was meant to represent 
“the original hermit of Ilam.” There is also a strong sugges- 
tion of travel, of pilgrimage, about this primitively vigorous 
design. The other human beings are sculptured in threes, 
and, especially on the great mysterious Cross under the drip 
of branches in what is called the Ley, are fairly decipherable. 
They stand dressed in tunics to the knee, exactly alike, and 
very close together, head touching head, the six feet pointed 
one way. It has not been noticed by the few who write of 
such things, that the middle person is the tallest, and that of 
the others, one is appreciably less tall, and the other short by 
comparison. It has never been claimed, nor perhaps should it 
be, that here we have commemorated, in their rude forest dress, 
Bertelm, and the two loved beings whom he lost in so sudden 
and terrible a way. The design, if mere design it be, is thrice 
repeated, but the positions vary. The old Latin legendary 
states that the child slain by the wolf was but an infant new- 
born. However, the idea of sonship was very often conveyed 
under quite arbitrary forms, and as long as it did get conveyed, 
size and age went for little. This is true of almost all ancient 
art, and even of late medieval art, where the ‘‘ chrisom-babes”’ 
of English tombs, set up chronologically in their tight little 
shrouds between other members of the same family, are often 
not appreciably smaller than their adult brothers and sisters, 
kneeling a-row. This lopped Cross just mentioned is not, 
of course, its original site. Some five minutes’ walk away, is 
the churchyard (elder than the church) in which, at the end 
of his holy vigils, on the ninth of September, in some unre- 
corded year, St. Bertelm was buried, and the tall Cross was 
planted by his grave. The similar stones at Checkley, two in 
number, are now crowded up against the railing of a tomb, 
too close for a very successful inspection. But it is plain that 
on the reverse side of the larger one are three basket-work 
figures of varying heights, just as at Ilam; and below them, 
a design of three again. On the north side is what remains 
of a very long figure, alone, in the braided coat to the knee, 
with non-anatomical legs. Beside each foot is a round object 
difficult to identify. These might be called puddings or cannon- 
balls! Butitis at least as possible to call them human heads, 
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Much knotted ornament adorns the surface. The next stone 
is quite as ornate. Only two figures, still rather boldly out- 
lined, are distinguishable on two of its sides; but the coping 
is broken; the original design may possibly have held three. 
The west side of the column has the double row of three 
figures again. This constant playing, both at Checkley and 
at Ilam, on a design in which one, or two, or three persons 
figure indifferently, is rather curious. 

The Ley at Ilam, where the Cross has stood since about 
1835, is a remote, beautiful walk in the grounds of Ilam Hall, 
overhung by rocks and verdue. It is not without modern as- 
sociations. Congreve, whose family were at one time seated 
there, wrote one of his amazingly brilliant but heartless come- 
dies, and also his tragedy of ‘‘The. Mourning Bride,” in a 
leaf-hung recess of the natural wall. And a century later, Dr. 
Johnson hung over the foot-bridges, wondering disbelievingly 
at the perfectly attested natural phenomena under his feet: for 
there in the rock, gurgling up deep and cool, a few yards apart, 
the Hamps and the Manifold come from their underground 
caverns: each having entered its subterranean channel, three 
miles, and five miles, away. Drayton does not fail to note, in 
his accurate and quaint Polyolbion, how one stream lies here 
a moment in wait for the other, and then catches him ‘“‘ by 
the throat.’”’ The old bed of the river, bow-shaped, is there, 
too, now rather a sluggish backwater which dries up entirely 
in warm weather. But all this is a digression. 

The interior of the church, to which we return, looks, 
thanks to the too-anxious intelligence of the “ restoring’ epoch, 
as if it had been built yesterday. It has some features good 
of their kind, but nothing of any interest comparable to that 
of the font aad the shrine. The font is massive and rude, and 
has a deep band of absolutely distinct and almost barbaric 
sculptures, unique in their association, and all but unique in 
the presentation of any single figure. Between these are diverse 
pillars and capitals curiously grooved. Speculation about this 
font may well be endless. The one subject on it which will 
bear an authentic interprétation is the Agnus Dei, itself some- 
what complicated by the extra and unusual symbolism of the 
Dove perched upon the top of the cross carried by the Lamb. 
Apart from a single inexpressive figure, with a looped belt, 
and the Agnus Dei, there are four incised representations 
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around the bowl which play into the hands of any one who 
comes to Ilam with the preconceived idea of finding memorials 
of St. Bertelm in everything old enough for the purpose which 
meets his eye. A certain monster with short ears, a long tail, 
and cloven, or rather fringed, hoofs, is repeated twice at full 
length. He may bea purely metaphorical concept; or he may 
be an historical annotation of a kind: for in one panel he is 
devouring a human head; in the other he holds, in a slightly 
different position, one human head in his jaws, and another under 
one of his vicious-looking forepaws. No explanation can be 
made to quite fit such a puzzle. Shall we say the whole thing 
is forgotten symbolism; or else that it bears upon a concrete 
tragedy? It seems to have passed unnoticed that the monster 
mauling the two heads has a slight noose or ring about three 
of his feet, which in the other sculpture are free. Need it be 
altogether absurd to surmise that such a feature may be meant 
to express the capturing of the Bartholmey wolf as he was in 
the act of accomplishing his second slaughter? If so, two 
delineations of the scene force us to assume that the crude 
artist could think of no way of conveying a record of the dou- 
ble destruction of mother and child, except by making the 
monster, as in a moving picture, first gnaw at one, and then, 
trampling that one under foot, seize upon the other. There is 
no appreciable difference in the size of the heads. The pos- 
sible ‘‘ heads” at Checkley seem to be a larger and a smaller 
one. Two more panels remain on the Ilam font. One has a 
skirted group, a man with a woman; his right hand is upraised, 
his right foot almost in a dancing attitude; his left hand closes 
on hers, which rests on the knot of her girdle. They are evi- 
dently going somewhere; the notion is clearly conveyed that 
he is the leader, and that she is being led willingly, as she 
inclines decidedly towards him. On the west side is a com- 
position excessively primitive. Dr. Browne calls it a man 
“standing at ease.” It certainly is not that, but a man under 
the greatest possible stress of grief, yet with hands clasped re- 
signedly in front. The head is, in proportion to the body 
and the other figures on the font, enormous, and the turned- 
down corners of the large mouth have had blow after blow 
struck in deep, in order to emphasize their doleful expression. 
That expression is almost grotesque, but it is meant for nothing 
if not for heart-rending sorrow pure and simple. While it is 
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implied by no one that St. Bertelm himself made the font, 
the ornamentation on the isolated columns introduced: into it 
is now known to date from very remote times, and as St. 
Bertelm is known locally as the founder of Ilam Church, the 
font may very well have been coeval with his life and death. 

The one other thing associated with him in the place he 
once hallowed, is his grave. Though St. Bertelm was buried 
at his own Ilam, tradition has it that, centuries after he died, 
his body was borne back to Stafford, to a church dedicated in 
his honor, and under his name. And there, says the chroni- 
cle (whether at the translation or after it, or both, we know 
not), ‘“‘the Lord made the lame to walk, the dumb to speak, 
the deaf to hear, the blind to see . . . for love of the 
Blessed Bertellin.” In the year 1486, when King Henry VII. 
was reigning, occurred there a renowned miracle: the com- 
plete restoration to sight of one Wilmot, a blind man, a cook 
by trade. It made such an impression that the contemporary 
writer of the legend concludes his manuscript by beseeching 
good Christians to pay increased veneration to so manifest a 
friend of God as “Bertellin.” Dr. Plot makes the splendid 
guess (temp. Charles II.) that for that reason, and at that time, 
the shrine was set up at Ilam; and the architectural remains 
there surely bear him out. The gravestone lies in its old 
place. It had once been in the consecrated ground south of 
the first small church dedicated to the Holy Cross; when the 
church was added to, the builders were made to overarch 
and include the undisturbed sleeping-place of the saintly 
founder, only the upright crosses at head and foot being nec- 
essarily taken away. Even when the body was restored to 
Stafford, the liam priest and his people would have been sure 
to preserve relics; and these relics would have had their own 
feretoty, and been set in an ornate and precious coffer on top 
of the existing base. The holes for the stanchions of the cot- 
fer yet remain, all around the stone sub-structure, in the well- 
lighted chapel to the south of the present chancel. 

Shrines, or even parts of shrines, are far from common in 
England since ‘‘ hateful Henry” put in such thorough work in 
destroying them. St. Edward’s was spared at Westminster, and 
is entire, and in that unique, although all its glory is departed. 
The supports of St. Alban’s shrine, those of St. Frideswide’s, 
at Oxford, and those of St. Werburgh’s, at Chester (in this 
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case only to be worked into the episcopal throne), have been 
found.and pieced together; but, beyond these, there is no other 
base of a shrine extant except this far less-known one of St. 
Bertelm’s. Unlike the two last, this has no lovely carving to 
delight the eye; but it resembles St. Edward’s in having open 
quatrefoils through which devout clients might get access. In 
the case of St. Bertelm’s, indeed, the approaches were made 
not only into a recessed shelter to harbor one through a night’s 
vigil, or a day of prayer, as in Westminster Abbey, but here 
the quatrefoils were placed opposite and cut clear through, in 
order that the faithful might, if they wished to follow the 
penitential medieval custom, crawl in and out, over the actual 
burial-stone of their favorite saint. There are three of these 
large quatrefoils on each side of the altar-tomb, and one at 
each end; the old stone beneath, forming the floor of the 
structure, is ridge-shaped, six feet six inches long, and less 
than three feet broad, measured across the peak of the ridge. 
“There seems no reascn to doubt,’’ writes an authority already 
quoted, “that this stone covered the body . . . and that 
to this stone pilgrimages were made centuries before it was 
covered, as we now see it, and enclosed within the church.” 
The stone has a rough and unequal surface; rubbings of it 
seem to prove pretty conclusively that at one time it must 
have been a mass of sculptures now obliterated. 

At Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, some nine miles from Ilam 
as the crow flies, is a grave-cover familiar to antiquaries, 
which is shaped like this, but smaller, and which bears, carved 
all over its sloping sides, in bold relief, scenes from the na- 
tivity, public life, passion, and resurrection of our Lord, as like 
as can be to the great early Christian sarcophagi at Rome, 
The Saxon nobles were always traveling to Rome, and noth- 
ing would be more natural than for them either to bring 
home a sepulchral monument, or to copy what they had seen 
and admired in the Holy City. Had the Ilam stone been un- 
incised to begin with, the generations, whose obsolete devotion 
prompted them to go over it on hands and knees, would un- 
doubtedly have worn it to a smooth polish very different from 
its present lumpy and irregular appearance. Of the relics con- 
tained in the shrine proper, which must have stood upon the 
upper slab, we have no record. The little village in the dale 
lost these, in all probability, at the time of the national breach 
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with Christian unity, and lost with them its only real link with 
the werld without. In its isolated beauty, it sees many a sum- 
mer tourist whisking by in motor-cars which blanch the wild- 
rose hedges and profane the wayside streams. St. Bertelm, 
whose stormy youth was drowned in a torrent of sorrow, and 
whose mild, innocent age was passed in solitary communion with 
Him in Whom there is no shadow of change, seems far away 
indeed to the “‘tripper.”’ 

One point more. Every Catholic or Anglican reader, at 
some time or other, hears of a certain famous peroration in 
the series of Lives of the English Saints which Newman planned, 
and nartly carried out, in his retreat at Littlemore. ‘‘ And 
this is all that we know, and more than all—yet nothing to 
what the angels know—of the life of a saint of God who sinned 
and repented, and did penance, and washed out his sins, and 
became a saint, and reigns with Christ in heaven.” 

The passage just italicized has raised many a smile, friendly 
and otherwise. It was written of the‘ilam saint; and it was 
not written, as many have supposed, by the young James 
Anthony Froude. The final authority on this subject is the 
Rev. Arthur Wollaston Hutton, editor of the six-volume re- 
print of the series which was published in London in Igo!, 
Of the authorship of the passage in question, Mr. Hutton 
says (Vol. VI., p. 410): 


John Henry, Cardinal Newman, the projector and, in the 
case of the first two numbers, the editor of this series, was 
the author of the Zzfe of St. Gundleus (the Latin form of 
Gwynllyn), Hermit, and of the prose portion* of S?. Bettelin 
(or Bertelin), Hermit, and possibly also of part of the Zzfe of 
St. Edelwald. With regard to the authorship of S?. Bettelin, 
Mr. C. Kegan Paul affirms that when he was an undergradu- 
ate (in 1845) it was commonly ascribed to Froude (who wrote 
St, Neot, that comes next in this series of Hermit Saints, 
which was issued as one volume), and, further, that it was 
commonly asserted that, in consequence of the touch of scep- 
ticism in the concluding sentence—‘‘ and this is all that is 
known, and more than all—yet nothing to what the angels 
know—of the life of a servant of God,’’ etc. (Vol. III. p. 79), 
Newman had dubbed Froude Young Judas. Perhaps, how- 


* The Scott-like ballad incorporated in the Zife was by Dalgairns. 
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ever, the touch is rather humorous than sceptical; and 
Father Thurston, S.J., has pointed out that the gentle irony 
is instantly qualified ; while, but for these words, the internal 
evidence is all in favor of Newman’s authorship. Moreover, 
in a letter to the Zimes (27th December, 1897), Mr. Edward 
Bellasis has asserted that a letter in Newman’s handwriting 
exists (he did not say where), in which his authorship of the 
Life is admitted. It is conceivable indeed that Froude in a 
cynical moment may have inserted the words ‘‘ and more than 
all’’ when correcting Newman's proofs forhim. But thisisa 
mere conjecture, only suggested as accounting for the Kegan 
Paul tradition, and in itself unlikely, since Newman would at 
any cost have withdrawn the whole issue had such a trick 
been played on him. And he may very well have written the 
whole sentence as it stands; for, as Father Thurston also 
says, ‘‘the most devout must regard the story as mainly 
legendary.’’ 


Like Newman, Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., was never at 
Ilam, a lair of the beguiling spirit of poetry. His great 
scholarship might have received there some ticklish promptings 


towards ‘all that is known, and more than all,” where a holy 
hermit called Bertelm was surely once an historical person- 
ality. 








IN CARRA AND TIRAWLEY, COUNTY MAYO. 


BY WILFRID ST. OSWALD. 


II—BY BALLINA AND CASTLEBAR, 


=*#OT many miles, as birds fly, but miles many 
#} «more of curving roadway, separate Crossmolina, 
on Conn’s northern shore, from Ballina, a note- 
worthy town six miles from the estuary of the 
= Moy, more easily reached from Pontoon by car 
via Poustond: Less mountainous, after passing the heights of 
Lissaniska, though hardly less rugged than the Moy country 
between Foxford and Pontoon, is the bleak land north of Fox- 
ford, a region rich in early religious memories; for there St. 
Patrick himself, once in danger of drowning in the swiftly 
flowing river near Bouleyfadrick, south of Ballina, firmly 
planted the Faith, and founded, besides other churches in 
North Tirawley, those of Donaghmore, Killala, and Kilmore- 
moy; while local tradition has it that he baptized nine hun- 
dred persons at Tobernacreeva still further north. To St. 
Cormac, one of his successors in missionary work in Tirawley, 
is attributed the foundation of the Abbey of Killala which, 
though a great religious centre in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, disappears from history in medieval times, probably 
from having been absorbed by one of the adjacent religious 
houses of later foundation. 

If Ballina, as we know it, is of comparatively modern ori- 
gin, dating only from the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the Lord Tirawley of the time gave an impetus to 
local industry by establishing cotton and linen warehouses 
there, the district can have been by no means a desert in 
medieval days. The house of Augustinian hermits at Ard- 
narea on the Moyside, nearly opposite the modern town of 
Ballina, was founded before 1402; and coeval with it was the 
fine Franciscan Friary of Rosserk, now a venerable ruin, little 
more than five miles further north on the river bank; while 
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between Rosserk and Killala, also on the Moy, the Observan- 
tine Franciscan Friars had an important house at Moyne, 
founded in 1458 by Thomas Burke MacWilliam, and now in 
ruin, recalling more than a century of good work for God and 
the people. Some three or four miles yet further north was 
a Dominican Friary at Rathfran, a foundation of the de Exe- 
ters, dating from the thirteenth century. It would certainly 
seem, therefore, that before the dissolution of monasteries, 
these friaries by Killala Bay were, what we know the great 
Abbeys to have been elsewhere, not only centres of religious 
life and rural population but likewise hostels at which tarried 
traders as they entered or left the country, and wayfarers on 
their divers wanderings. In the days of the “ MacWilliams of 
Mayo, great men in whose lands are many goodly harbors,” 
there was commerce at Killala with France and Spain; and 
the road and river traffic on its way inland passed close by 
Moyne and Rosserk and Ardnarea; so that the site of Ballina 
was at all events in the track of the commercial activity 
which, here as elsewhere, was developing by seaboard and 
river, despite the continuous faction fights of rival local chief- 
tains. 

This part of the country comes into general history later 
on, in the Armada year, when of the twelve Spanish ships 
wrecked on the coast of Connaught four or five were cast on 
the rocky seaboard of County Mayo, and one of these was 
hurled ashore in North Tirawley, where William Burke of 
Ardnarea took seventy-two prisoners, and another strong man 
of the district was reported to have killed eighty Spaniards 
with his single gallow-glass axe alone. Neither then nor ear- 
lier do Spaniards seem to have been made welcome; nor is 
there any record or other evidence of Spanish settlements in 
Mayo, which in this matter is totally unlike its neighbor, 
County Galway. 

Such prosperity as Ballina actually enjoys came to it appar- 
ently in the last century, when enterprising traders settled 
there, recognizing local facilities for carrying on the provision 
trade, which is still the town’s most valuable commercial asset, 
though it is not without other sources of revenue connected 
directly or indirectly with the salmon fame of the Moy. On 
what we may differentiate as the Ardnarea bank of the river, 
is the Catholic Church, a modern Gothic building of fine pro- 
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portions, close to the ruins of an apparently ancient Gothic 
structure. A crowded post-office, busy banks, well-filled shops, 
a main street of generally slated houses, two of which are 
quite good hotels, give a look of prosperity to the Monday 
market days. The more interesting, if more humble, features 
are to be found in picturesque thatched houses and in the by- 
ways lined by barrows in refreshing topsy-turveydom of sete 
ting. Not far off goes on the greater business of the day, 
when after excited bargaining, which to unaccustomed ears 
seems to presage a fray, but is really merely good-humor and 
good business, crates of eggs, chickens, bleating lambs, and 
grunting little pigs change owners, and are triumphantly borne 
down the main street. Many were the French names and many 
more the French features we noted among the market day 
crowds at Ballina—reminders of bygone French trade, French 
raids, and French settlements in County Mayo, just as County 
Galway through its people speaks of Spain. 

The last French raid in North Tirawley was also the last 
foreign invasion of the British Islands on August 22, 1798, 
when three French frigates suddenly appeared in Killala Bay, 
and landed about a thousand soldiers, veterans most of them, 
commanded by General Humbert, who issued a manifesto 
headed, “ Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, Union,’’ and proclaim- 
ing an Irish Republic. Gaining very few adherents among 
the peasantry on its way south, the iavading army marched 
to Castlebar, and on the outskirts of the town surprised and 
defeated a small British force, when the laurels of the day 
were won by the valiant ‘‘ Fraser Fencibles,” a Scottish com- 
pany of the vanquished army. The memory of this little 
battle lives in history under the name of the “ Castlebar 
Races.” Having sent to the French Directory a magnified 
account of his victory, Humbert issued another manifesto, 
proclaiming Castlebar the seat of the Republican Government 
of Connaught, and ordering every Irishman above the age of 
sixteen to repair to the French camp. Upon the prompt 
rallying of the British troops, however, Humbert wheeled off 
northward, and was overtaken and defeated, on September 8, 
at Ballinamuck, by Lord Cornwallis. That General Humbert’s 
raid was intended to be the forerunner of more serious inva- 
sion, seems evidenced by the fact that, some weeks after his 
abortive fortnight in Ireland, several French frigates, having 
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on board more than five thousand fighting men destined to 
land in Donegal, were captured off County Mayo. 

After skirting Cullin’s water by a bleak mountain range, 
(whose name of seventeen letters baffles the capabilities of our 
Anglo-Saxon tongue), the nine miles of roadway between Pon- 
toon and Castlebar pass through bleak bog-lands and stony 
wastes acquired of recent years by the Congested Districts 
Board, whose work is seen both in new roads connecting dis- 
tant hamlets with each other and with the highway, and in a 
number of new houses. Of transient interest is the fact that this 
roadway was in the route of the raiders in 1798, that it passes 
the scene of the “‘ Castlebar Races,” described to us as “ where 
once was a great battle between France and Ireland,” and that 
a rude wayside cross marks the grave of a brave Irish peasant 
who, from his cottage door, fired at the whole company of 
French troops as they passed by, and was, of course, at once 
overpowered and killed. Here St. Patrick lived awhile, hard 
by the church he had built at Turlough itself. 

Very little about its past tell the stones of Castlebar. The 
medieval fortress of the de Burgos, many times razed by their 
enemies and again rebuilt, and at a later period alternately 
held by the Binghams and captured by their foes, Castlebar, 
as seen to-day, cannot in its oldest buildings be of earlier date 
than the eighteenth century, and it bears hardly a trace of its 
transient occupation by the French in 1798. Indeed, most of 
the town is much more modern, though it has a note of dis- 
tinction usually associated with honorable record in earlier 
history. Castlebar stands serenely on the banks of the River 
Clydagh, prosperous looking, and almost guiltless of crime, for 
its assizes are innocent of local cases, while the weekly petty 
sessions hardly ever record any charge graver than an occa- 
sional “drunk and disorderly.” Like Ballina, Castlebar has a 
fine modern Gothic Catholic Church by its riverside, but Cly- 
dagh’s banks are of kinder earth than are the Moy rocks, and 
make a brave show of spreading trees. 

Leaving them and noting, as we go, that streets wide and 
narrow, and shop-fronts great and small, have their names 
writ large always in Irish, and sometimes both in Irish and 
English, we are prepared to find that land richer than that 
near Conn and Cullin, lies south of Castlebar. The inviting 
prospect of seeing the sites or ruins of the Abbeys of Cong 
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(founded in 623 by St. Fechin of Fore) and of Mayo is, how- 
ever, a possibility not yet actualized.* The famous Cross of 
Cong, now in the Dublin Museum, keeps alive the memory 
of the abbey where this witness to medieval Irish art was 
fashioned by one of the brethren early in the twelfth century. 
Interest of a different kind attaches to Mayo Abbey, which 
was founded in the seventh century by British monks from 
Inishboffin, where monasticism had been planted by Colman 
of Lindisfarne on his retirement from Northumbria, with a 
small body of monks. Mayo Abbey remained a great insti- 
tution until the twelfth century; but the Columban House at 
Inishboffin was very soon lost to history. Still nearer Castle- 
bar, and in the barony of Carra, are the Gothic ruins of 
Ballintubber, an Augustinian house founded in 1216 by King 
Cathal O’Conor, 

In Carra too is Manulla, which takes us very far back into 
the old world, though we actually made acquaintance with it 
in most modern wise as a railway junction between Dublin 
and Foxford. “It’s nothing to see, and it’s nowhere to live; 
it’s only a junction, is Manulla,”’ we were assured by a railway 
official surprised at our interest in local lore. Not much is 
there to see, certainly; possibly there is nowhere to live, as 
he assured us; but there are memories of Manulla to hold in 
reverence—memories of St. Patrick who uncovered a dolmen 
built over the Holy Well of Manulla, in the presence of a 
crowd of Druids and other heathens of the country who had 
worshipped the Well. It was called Slan, and from it the 
church and parish were called Slanpatrick down to. the six 
teenth century. The uncovering seems to have marked the 
end of paganism, for the Druids and local tribes embraced 
Christianity. This is the last recorded incident of St. Patrick’s 
tour in Mayo before his return to Meath. Surely there was 
inducement for us to bide awhile at Manulla, where Ireland’s 
great Apostle had trod and tarried and brought to the people 
the glad gospel tidings of great joy. 


* Cong is in the barony of Kilmaine; Mayo in the barony of Clanmorris. 





THE PASSIONSSPIELE OF 1910. 


AN IMPRESSION. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


ssrteeP in the heavens the stars were keeping watch, and 
i the quiet, fleet little Ammer tossed back their 
lights as she flowed beneath her low stone bridge. 
A something tense, expectant, unfulfilled, brooded 
fies in the air, as on the vigil of a great feast day. 
Within the quaint, thrifty shops of Oberammergau zealous 
tourists were accumulating pictures of the great play, or the 
peasants’ handiwork in carved wood and pottery. Through 
the streets passed an ever-varying pageant: youthful couples 
in the heyday of the June de miel; German families from up 
and down the Fatherland; English and Americans (those ubiq- 
uitous voyagers!); priests with their Roman collars—and priests 
equally recognizable without Roman collars; the alert, inquisi- 
tive Jew; awhole multitude of just and unjust men from every 
nation under heaven! All were eager, a few dreamful, as they 
threaded the dark yet sheltering streets of that picturesque 
Old World village. But at last the little streets are silent 
again; the most belated traveler has mounted, candle-lit, to 
bed. Only the unwearied moon, and upon Kofel’s heights 
that towering cross, hold watch until the morning. 

It is not long to wait. At five o’clock the sun is well risen, 
and a booming of bells, which might almost be heard across 
the Atlantic, calls the peasant actors to their Mass. The vil- 
lage is awake after that. Hour by hour the white-towered 
church is thronged with worshippers, and in the ancient grave- 
yard, with its harvest of crucifixes, foreign men and women 
wander among the Oberammergauers of to-day and yesterday. 

By eight o’clock we are gathered together in the huge, 
curious, mountain theatre, upon the curtain of which Michael 
Angelo’s Moses breathes a silent message from the far-off 
Renaissance world. A few moments later the Prophet has given 
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place to a chorus of Guardian Angels—young men and maidens 
with honest, sunburnt faces, straight tunics of white, and vivid 
togas, which somehow harmonize into a sumptuous whole, 
primitive, barbaric, beautiful. Some of these, peradventure, 
- have been our hosts of the night before; some may have served 
our breakfast this morning, and indeed shal] return to serve 
our luncheon; for there is nothing more attractive in these 
peasant folk than the perfect simplicity and earnestness with 
which they turn from their sublime drama to the humble 
service of everyday. 


Welcome to all, whom here the tender love 
Of the Savior calls, mourning, to follow Him 
Throughout His dolorous journey 
To the place of His burial rest. 


To Him lift up your heart! Lift up your soul! 
Pray with us. Yea, pray as the hour draws nigh, 
And the debt of our sacred vow 
To Almighty God we pay! 


Slowly, in a rhythm somewhere between plain-chant and primi- 
tive Wagnerian, the words float out upon the morning air, and 
the keynote of the Passionsspiele issounded. The chorus draws 
back, and in the centre of the stage the Expulsion from Eden 
is revealed in tableau. There is a second symbolic group, the 
Adoration of the Cross; then the real action of the tragic 
play begins. 

It is a street scene in Jerusalem. At one side rises the 
house of the High Priest, at the other the house of Pilate; 
but no premonitory shadow falls from either little tribune as 
the eager peasant crowd pours upon the scene. From every 
side they come thronging; men and women with simple, elo- 
quent gestures, little children unspeakably lovely with their 
waving burden of palm—an endless and dramatic procession, 
the universal gaze focussed backward to some unseen central 
figure. There is a moment of fine suspense, while the pageant 
is arrested and every voice shouts its glad thrice-hail to David’s 
Son. Then, very simply and quietly the Christus enters, a 
figure of surpassing dignity, already of surpassing pathos, 
riding upon the foal of an ass. God’s sunshine is the only 
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limelight which falls upon the patient, manly face, the soft, 
light brown hair and beard, the sombre, serviceable vesture of 
gray. And there is nothing spectacular, nothing even sacer- 
dotal about Anton Lang. There would seem a manifest pur- 
pose on the chief actor’s part (as it were a Domine, non sum 
dignus /) to depict the Auman side of Jesus Christ—that Son . 
of Man Who was also the Man of Sorrows!—as He must have 
shown to the dull eyes of His contemporaries. The eternal 
significance of it all is prefigured by symbol and allegory, by 
chorus and tableau: 4e comes not to be ministered unto but 
to minister! Only by inference, never directly, does the mys- 
tic Priest according to Melchisedech’s order speak to us. And 
yet, one recognizes in the deep eyes of this Bavarian potter 
a something which knows the heart of man: which needs not 
that any should foretell the coming treachery and denial of these 
very throngs; which comprehends—with sadness, indeed, but 
without surprise—and which still blesses! 

In silence, upon every side, the benediction is given. 
Then the scene changes suddenly, and in a storm of righteous 
wrath the traders and money-changers are driven from the 
Temple. An admirable Teutonic deliberation (very conspicu- 
ous to nations of other blood) marks not only the anger with 
which Jesus cleanses his Father’s house, but likewise the in- 
dignant protests of merchant and priest. But Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord, persist the children and 
the populace, as David’s Son withdraws into the inner court 
to pray. And meanwhile, without, is inaugurated that intri- 
cate drama of hatred and destruction which is so tirelessly 
developed during the following hours. ‘Children of Israel, 
will you cease to be God’s chosen people?” cry the infuriated 
Jewish hierarchy. Innovation and sacrilege are urged—the 
curse of Jehovah—the practical argument of interrupted traffic; 
and a great council of deliberation is planned for the coming 
night. Mournful and ominous becomes the burden of the 
chorus; while a symbolic tableau, representing the sons of 
Jacob conspiring against Joseph, ushers in Act Second, the 
Plot of the High Council. It is a scene of high dramatic 
power, acted out with astonishing truth and vigor. The smil- 
ing urbanity of the fair-haired Caiphas, the less effectual, 
more aged and querulous expostulations of Annas, the alter- 
nate craft and desperation of the various priests and mer- 
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chants, combine to color a scene singularly real, and destined 
to bear its fruit with tragic promptitude. 

But we are soon far off in spirit from the contentious plot- 
ters of Jerusalem. A touching little tableau brings before us 
the departure of the young Tobias; again, the Bride of the 
Canticles is seen mourning for her Beloved. One of the chorus 
—a little peasant maid quite ripe for human love, feeling 
strongly but a trifle shamefaced—steps forward to sing that 
plaintive, piercing, sweet refrain: 


Wo ist er hin, wo ist er hin, 
Der Schone aller Schénen ? 


What does it all mean? one questions. Just—Bethany! 
Who shall say what spirit of poetry, profound and immemo- 
rial, has revealed to these humble pecple the hidden symbol 
of human love? Perhaps. it was the intuition of a faith at 
once vivid, simple, and practical; perhaps it was Mary at the 
foot of the Cross! 

Jesus, walking with his little band, approaches the scene. 
He is trying by quiet reiteration to warn the mystified apos- 
tles of the sorrow which shall overtake them at Jerusalem. 
Then Simon, the quondam leper, comes forth to welcome this 
Best of Teachers to his home; while Lazarus, Martha, anc 
Mary Magdalen press about him in adoring greeting. To- 
gether, for the last time, they sit at table. It is a strangely 
evangelical scene: yet as we gaze at the simple breaking of 
bread, at the box of precious ointment spilt by the penitent 
Magdalen, at the baffled questioning of these toil-worn disci- 
ples, we are not thinking solely of the Gospel story. We are 
thinking of painted Tuscan canvas and painted Gothic glass— 
of all the centuries of patient art which have striven to im- 
mortalize the scene now being lived before us! 

But Jesus is rising from the table. A weight of sadness 
and apprehension lies upon the faithful friends who crowd 
about him for farewell; to the women, Martha and Magdalen, 
comes a clearer foresight of this terrible journey. And then 
the one supremely pathetic figure of the Passion Play draws 
near—Mary, searching for her son! It is a wistful, tender, 
German Maria, youthful and very piteous as she flutters into 
the arms of Jesus. So soon the crown of sorrow is to rest 
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upon her bowed head, so soon the seven-times sharpened 
sword shall find its scabbardin her heart! The brief colloquy 
is poignantly natural and unoratorical. He goes to Jerusalem 
—whither once, as a little babe, she bore him in her arms !— 
to fulfill the will of his Father. The nature of that divine 
will, the extent of the coming sacrifice, are in this moment 
perfectly revealed to mother and to son. Mary has but one 
prayer, that she may follow her Well Beloved into the fierce 
struggle—on to death itself. And it is granted her. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt combat with me my death-combat,” says the Knight of 
the Cross, ‘‘with me shalt thou celebrate the victory. There- 
fore be comforted.” And now we are thinking not at all of 
art, whether in pigment or marble, but just of the woman’s 
voice which rings out suddenly, brokenly: “‘O God, give me 
strength that my heart may not break!” 

In every part of the Passion Theatre men and women are 
sobbing, as the infinitely suffering Christus gathers together 
his disciples, and hastens away from this Mother of Sorrows. 
For He set his face to go up to Jerusalem! And she, half- 
swooning, gazes after her son. Is there little hint here of the 
Deipara, the priestess who shall yet “stand” at Calvary’s foot, 
offering up her sacrifice with his? Peradventure: and yet this 
bowed and weeping figure is she who will lead many up to 
the heights of the Cross. Regina Cali, Regina Mundi, we have 
learned to call her. But the wise, simple Bavarian folk have 
realized an equal truth: after all, 


‘“‘A woman is a little thing, 
And in things little lies hér comeliness.” 


As the drama unfolds, there are perhaps half a score of 
scenes which strike the mind like a thunderclap for their 
power and their poignancy. No one can forget the character 
study of Judas, so consistently and dramatically portrayed by 
that veteran actor, Johann Zwink—the father, as it happens, 
of this year’s Maria! It is not a subtle conception; it is not, 
as a fallen apostle, wholly credible; yet there is a haunting 
reality about this awkward, sinister, mercenary peasant. He 
is the /:tt/e villain. He questions and soliloquizes and excuses 
himself. He is semi-humorous at moments—like the medieval 
devil, like the Gothic gargoyle! He is pushed on, half-hearted, — 
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unwilling yet unresisting, from sin to sin: from doubt to 
treachery, from treachery to betrayal; then at last, Orestes- 
like, to despair and the final blackness. He is everywhere; 
he haunts the scene, never an evil angel, not even an evil 
genius, but a miserable human creature bound to destroy the 
Light he cannot comprehend. He is the discord in the har- 
mony of Redemption, the tiny switch which wrecks the work- 
ing of Eternal Love, the fissure through which the floods of 
Hate overflow. And withal, he is so humblingly indigenous, 
so inevitably a part of the tragic story! 

It is at the Last Suppér that the terror and the pity of 
Judas Iscariot are borne in upon our souls. The apostles 
have fallen into one of their frequent disputes over supremacy, 
and while they question who shall be greatest in the kingdom 
of their Master, Jesus rises and lays aside his outer garment. 
Taking towel and basin, he kneels at the feet of Simon Peter; 
and that fathomless humility, which precept had not availed 
to teach, is driven home by one symbolic act. After Peter’s 
vehement protest, there is no spoken word. In silence the 
Christus passes from apostle to apostle, prostrating his body 
for this most lowly service, while behind the scene women’s 
voices are heard in solemn chant. There is scarcely a more 
beautiful moment in Anton Lang’s entire conception. The wide, 
sorrowful sympathy of his eyes, the grave and unconscious 
grace of his movements, find their foil in the baffled surprise, 
the shame, the breathless expostulation of his peasant follow- 
ers. The scene is as real as a sacrament to these men of 
Oberammergau; from the eyes of one white-haired disciple 
the tears are falling as the Son of Man kneels at his feet; 
and a thrill of responsive emotion shakes the vast audience. 

All the while Judas, grimly mute and unresponsive, seems 
to stand as representative of those countless souls for whom 
the whole stupendous sacrifice must be offered in vain. Into 
the Christus’ face he looks uncomprehendingly; from his re- 
luctant hands he receives Communion when the primal Mass 
is offered up; the aching pity of his eyes falls upon him in 
rebuke. Involuntarily, one turns with a shudder from the pro- 
longed sacrilege! And then, the cryptic words of dismissal 
being spoken, this son of darkness passes out—into the night ! 

‘Kinder, meine kinder,” Lang’s voice proceeds with grave 
‘ and encompassing tenderness, while the sublime Johannine 
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discourses fall from his lips: ‘* By this shall all men know that 
ye are My disciples, if ye love one another. . . . Arise, let 
us g0 hence!” 

Perhaps the most dramatic of the old prophetic tableaux, 
which invariably precede these Gospel scenes, is that fore- 
shadowing the betrayal in Gethsemane. It represents the 
slaying of Amasa in a desolate waste of Gibeon; and the 
lament of the chorus is taken up in echo by the surrounding 
rocks, lone witnesses to Joab’s crime. One wonders which of 
the many hands that have gone into the building of the Pas- 
sion Play—monk, meistersinger, or village parochus—may be 
responsible for this crude but finely poetic touch? And, lis- 
tening to the solemn and impassioned strains of the music, 
one conjures up a vision of that one-time schoolmaster of 
Oberammergau whose genius was responsible for the score. 

But the day wears on. The stillness and the heat of early 
afternoon are upon the actors as they tread the Way of the 
Cross. The endless arguments and inquisitions of the high 
priests, the wavering of Pilate, the cool mockery of Herod, 
the shouts of the blind populace, are over at last. Sentence 
has been passed: the Man of Sorrows, thorn-crowned and 
marred by his scourging, has stood forth, a spectacle to men 
and to angels. And now we see him falling there beneath 
the weight of the cross upon his shoulders—falling, and rising 
again, and staggering on without a murmur. It might almost 
seem that the summit of endurable agony had been attained 
by this terrible realism; did one not know that the extreme 
and ultimate of suffering is never reached until the victim 
smiles! Alas—the chalice is to know even that fulfilling! 
For at this moment Mary comes once again upon the scene, 
pressing toward Jesus in spite of those who would spare her 
mother’s eyes the final tragedy. Seeing her, he halts: and 
which of us, in meditating upon the Fourth Station of the 
Cross, had conceived the pure and perfect pathos of the smile 
which for that second illumines Anton Lang’s white face? 
Mother and son behold each other in an anguish of love too 
profound for word or sign. Then the crowd surges between 
them, and separately they travel on toward the Place of the 
Scull. 

The ominous, pitiless stroke of the hammer falls upon our 
senses as, a little while before, the counting of Judas’ coins 
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had fallen in the Temple treasury. It is the hoof of victorious 
Hate galloping apace; the blasphemous peal of Pandemonium 
suddenly audible to Christian ears! Not one detail of the 
deicide drama is forgotten. He is hanging there between two 
thieves, while the soldiers cast lots for his raiment, and the 
Jewish priests mock the impotence of him who, having saved 
others, cannot save himself. 

Well, and all our lives we Catholics have been looking up 
at the crucifix! We have thought upon that Head bowed be- 
neath its thorns; we have contemplated the Sacred Blood; 
we have kissed the wounded Feet. Why, then, does a sud- 
den tremor of pain shake us—why is the heart faint all at 
once from the undreamed shock? Because the human eyes of 
the crucified are gazing straight into our eyes! Tearless, but 
dark with pain, they look down upon us, wearily, patiently, 
eloquently. They speak to us as once, by awful miracle, the 
crucifix spoke to Thomas of Aquino. For the reverent conse- 
cration of Anton Lang has won its own reward: into the man 
has passed something of the yearning, the pity, the infinite 
understanding of his God! 

Consummatum est. The black-robed chorus has chanted its 
dirge; Joseph and Nicodemus are taking the still form down 
from his cross, even as the sun sinks down to twilight and to 
dusk. ‘‘Once again the beloved son rests in his mother’s 
arms!” murmurs the youthful St. John, as the first Pieta is 
revealed to us; and quietly the last piteous ministry is per- 
formed. They do not at any moment overact, these calm yet 
impassioned Bavarian folk—least of all throughout the final 
scenes. Already they would seem to anticipate the peace so 
terribly purchased. And we ourselves no longer weep. The 
heart-subduing tragedy of Oberammergau has left us awed and 
speechless; clutching hard at the Faith once delivered to the 
saints—and to the sinners—of an Older World. 

The curtain falls: rises again for a vision of the ascendant 
Christ; then, as if loath to shut him from our eyes, sinks 
slowly back into place, And so, with resurgent Hallelujahs, 
ends the Passionsspiele of I9I0. 

Not to favored Italy, not to fair, long-faithful France, not 
to the proud and loyal Spaniard, was it given to hand down 
this heritage of medieval Christendom; but to the quiet moun- 
tain folk of Southern Germany—“ the pious Ammergau people,” 
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as good King Ludwig called them, ‘‘ who have adhered to the 
customs of their fathers.” Upon their little town has fallen, 
and is borne triumphantly, the mantle of York and Chester, 
of Towneley and Coventry, to mention but our English cycles 
of the great religious drama. And what a living, prevailing 
thing this Bavarian mystery is—nowise an experiment in aesthe- 
tics or archeology; not even, upon its own ground, an exotic; 
least of all a deliberate, mercantile revival! All the world 
knows the history of the votive drama. Back in 1633, while 
the Thirty Years’ War was raging, a deadly pestilence threat- 
ened to annihilate Oberammergau; and the men and women 
swore then to perform the “ Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
once in every ten years if the good God stretched forth His 
hand to save. What if the Passion Play, which wrought once 
that miracle upon the body, works still upon the spirit of this 
people? We may, as we choose, explain the curious, aposto- 
lic, yet wholly human charm of the peasant actors. But how 
other than miraculous shall we name that blessed and beauti- 
ful phenomenon which has preserved a whole community from 
the sophistication, the unrest, the unbelief of that modern 
world which every decade knocks tumultuously at its gates? 








TAULER’S PLACE AMONG PREACHERS.* 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


gan AULER’S mortal remains, relics we would fondly 

' call them, are still to be visited in Strassburg, 

his natal city. They rest where they were rev- 

erently placed by his brethren in what was 

anes then the Dominican Church, and now is a pub- 
lic library. On his ancient gravestone is seen sculptured the 
figure of a friar in his Order’s habit, slender in frame and of 
refined, delicate features, different from the burly, spiritual 
athlete his powerful, vehement sermons generate in our imagi- 
nations. Above his head is carved the Lamb of God, towards 
which this faithful herald of divine union is pointing with his 
long finger. On Tauler’s breast is placed a crown. His 
brother Dominicans would thereby express bis triumph in the 
holy warfare for Christ and His Church, which he so daunt- 
lessly waged in the stotmy era in which Providence cast his lot. 

Our readers are aware that Tauler has been loudly claimed 
by Protestants as a forerunner of Luther. But so has many 
another powerful preacher and writer of the two centuries pre- 
ceding the Reformation. Whatever makes for Christian virtue 
in a Catholic teacher’s writings is claimed as good Protestant- 
ism, while what makes for Catholic obedience is ignored, or it 
is explained away as a weak and momentary yielding to an 
evil environment. 

Thomas 4 Kempis, a teacher who, from sttiking identity of 
expression, seems to have drunk deep of Tauler’s sermons— 
which were preached only two generations before the appear- 
ance of the Jmitation—is acclaimed by many Protestants as a 
true reformer of Luther’s stamp. Tauler was, indeed, a re- 
former, but he was one like St. Bernard, whom some Protest- 
ant writers have not blushed to place in Luther’s and Cal- 
vin’s unsavory company. In the same spirit Fenelon and 

* The Sermons and Conferences of John Tauler, of the Order of Preachers, surnamed the 
Illuminated Doctor, being his Spiritual Doctrine, First complete English Translation, with 
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even St. Francis de Sales are picked out and separated from 
the Church as being more Protestant than Catholic, because, 
forsooth, though they were stalwart missionaries of the truest 
Catholicity, they won all Europe’s admiration for their gentle 
virtues. Nay, is not Christ Himself set up as founder of the 
motly congeries of societies, which, with their ever varying 
succession of errors, are called Protestantism ? 

Tauler in the very midst of the direst confusion of relig- 
ious affairs, namely, at the time of the great interdict, demands 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority thus: ‘‘Men must conform 
themselves to the Holy Church humbly and patiently, with 
souls resigned, with most cheerful willingness, obeying with 
voluntary and docile subjection all the regulations and the doc- 
trines proposed to them by preachers from the pulpit.’”’ Ad- 
verting to the presence of evil men in places of Church au- 
thority, he quotes our Lord’s directions to His disciples to 
obey the Scribes and Pharisees who sat in the chair of Moses, 
however unworthy they might personally have been. And he 
reaches the very limit of Christian conformity when he says 
that: “‘Men must not only hearken to the voice of their 
heavenly Father speaking within them, but also to that of 
their mother the Holy Church speaking to the outward ear, for 
these two voices are one; therefore he who hears not their 
voices will perish eternally.”” And he drives this home by 
saying: ‘‘ The voice of our Father sounds to us by the voice 
of our mother the Church, in all her doctrines, precepts, and 
counsels.””’ The document from which these extracts are taken 
was written in 1348, and was a sort of address or rather ad- 
monition, published by Tauler for common circulation during 
the painful troubles of the great interdict. According to even 
the best Protestant authorities it is unquestionably genuine. 
It serves also to disprove the claim of earlier Protestant 
critics, that Tauler openly disobeyed the interdict, though that 
accusation is amply refuted by other and more direct evi- 
dence. A multitude of quotations of the very same spirit as 
those given above might be made from the Sermons. 

The good in our own day of sermons modeled on Tauler’s, 
and preached with his energetic sincerity, is shown by the 
character of the people he addressed; for there is much re- 
semblance between the Rhineland Catholics of the fourteenth 
century and many a Catholic congregation of our own times. 
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Our people are not, indeed, actually infected with heresy, as 
were many of Tauler’s contemporaries, but they are often 
somewhat tainted by the errors prevalent now-a-days. The 
clergy too readily forget that the men and women, sitting 
peacefully in the pews before them for a half-hour’s Sunday 
discourse, spend all their week days in the midst of a popula- 
tion wholly separated from Christ’s true religion, who, though 
not always hostile to, are yet totally ignorant of, Catholicity. 
Meantime they incessantly talk error; and they loudly main- 
tain their right to question and reject any and all religious 
teaching, even Christ’s own. And many of them have the 
easy glibness of scepticism, proposing indiscriminately every 
kind and quality of doctrinal difficulty, nor tarrying long 
enough to hear the solutions. Catholicity’s official exponents 
must, therefore, supply our people with a good quality of teach- 
ing, delivered with force as well as kindness. A better model 
than the Illuminated Doctor for all this could hardly be desired. 

Truly does the attitude of the figure on the gravestone 
typify Tauler’s drift and tendency: direct discipleship of Christ, 
the Lamb of God; and his Dominican habit, as well as his 
ascetical features, proclaim the militant Catholic spirit that in- 
spired him. His sermons are simply saturated with dogmatic 
Catholicity. To one in the least degree acquainted with St. 
Thomas and the earlier schoolmen, Tauler is immediately re- 
vealed as the perfection of a preacher trained in Catholicity’s 
best atmosphere. Therefore he gives a finished product of 
mental culture. It is, indeed, simply the Gospel of Christ as 
embodied in His Church’s dogmas and precepts; but it is ad- 
vanced with those irresistible appeals to reason that distin- 
guish the disciples of Aquinas, the angelic reasoner of the 
schools. 

Like one of his successors in the long line of Dominican 
orators, Lacordaire, Tauler’s power of exhibiting divinely cer- 
tain truth and divinely attractive virtue, is exerted with the 
ease of a perfectly trained and entirely sanctified intellect. In 
the case of the modern Frenchman, it is framed and adorned 
with the refinement of taste which must minister to the scep- 
tical Parisian audience of the nineteenth century; in the case 
of the medieval friar, it is the blunt, even brusque audacity of 
the master of a ruder people, dominating congregations of the 
arrogant German burghers of the fourteenth century. 
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No man can better impart the dogmas and maxims of 
Christ’s gospel than one who has fathomed them by the scho- 
lastic method. Exception can be allowed for men of the 
supreme class, like St. Augustine among the Fathers, and 
Newman among moderns, a class made capable both by high- 
est natural endowment and the grace of a special vocation, of 
being a method and a training unto themselves. But even 
these are better imitated by a school-trained mind than by 
one vainly striving to emulate their inimitable personal endow- 
ments. Tauler, then, imparts truth with the precision of a 
schoolman and the force of an apostle. He ends discussion 
because he is a reasoner, trained to be at home with reason’s 
noblest heroes, familiar with reason’s restiveness under au- 
thority, beginning and carrying to a finish the process of im- 
parting a positively sane and sound religious belief. This is be- 
cause the schools have fully revealed to him the ancillary and yet 
necessary office of reason ministering to divine faith and love. 

The atmosphere of his time was just as palpitant with the 
doubts and scruples of independent thinkers as is that of our 
own day. And his success shall be ours, if by study of his 
sermons we assimilate his union of respect for reason and ad- 
oration of faith. To sway men’s souls by downright personal 
force, projecting the divine message of penance for sin and 
love of Christ into hearts as unwilling as they are depraved— 
to achieve this high victory is the aim of all real preaching. 
The study of Tauler imparts both the spirit and the method 
of this high vocation. 

Thus the depth of Tauler’s learning and the clearness and 
conciseness of his style, are due to his training in the schools; 
the resistless force of his discourses is due to his native fear- 
lessness and earnestness, driven on by the graces of his voca- 
tion; the peculiar charm of holiness so plain in them, is due 
to their author’s mysticism. What is known in literature as 
mysticism is nothing else than an assemblage of the glimpses 
and hints and fragments of the inner history of saintly souls 
telling of their immediate contact with God. It relates to spir- 
itual conditions lying beyoad natural mental activity. 

These, when carefully arranged, and when illustrated by com- 
ment and interpretation, form all that we know of the border- 
land between earth and heaven. Thus mystical theology is 
the Apocalypse of heaven’s atrium, 
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No wonder that the better class of minds are fascinated 
with these curious chronicles; they tell of the satisfaction of 
the deepest want of created nature, immediate and blissful 
union with the creator; and the narrative is filled with events 
and with teachings, as startling and as poetical as they are 
instructive. Into this dreamland of God Tauler was personally 
ushered in his earlier public life, first by holy members of his 
order, and afterwards by the mysterious layman who disillu- 
sionized him about his style of preaching. He has been ac- 
cused of mystical excess in his treatment of the more recon- 
dite degrees of prayer—unjustly and vainly accused. And 
furthermore, it is actually his mysticism which makes him the 
powerful persuader that he is. This is easy to demonstrate. 

He is always quoted as an authority in practical asceticism 
as well as in mystical theology, even by such a quiet minded 
soul as St. Francis de Sales, and by as exacting a critic as 
‘Bossuet. The former thus speaks of him to St. Jane Frances 
de Chantal soon after assuming her spiritual direction: “For 
meditation books I recommend the spiritual exercises of Tauler 
and the Meditations of St. Bonaventure, truly excellent works, 
which it is impossible to use without being enlightened and 
affected, and which have been too much neglected in these 
latter days.”’ 

It is precisely because he is a mystic that Tauler’s doctrine 
is always so very spiritual, dealing with the essential princi- 
ples of religion; and for the same reason it is very direct, in- 
ducing an immediate access to God and showing the way to 
obtain it. For both of these high qualities require a more 
than ordinarily familiar acquaintance with divine things, namely, 
an experimental knowledge, which alone can guarantee an ap- 
preciative description of them. How can this really be had but 
by supernatural insight? Now the mystical state is variously 
defined as: ‘“‘An experimental knowledge of God, obtained 
through the embrace of unitive love.” Again: “A most di- 
vine knowledge of God, imparted to us through ignorance, and 
resulting from such a union that the soul, holding itself apart 
from all things, is united to the Eternal Splendor, and illumi- 
nated by the light of Wisdom.” 

Not by men and their words, therefore, is the best knowl- 
edge of God’s messages either learned or imparted, but rather 
by mysterious inner experiences and secret sensations of the 
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nearness of the Infinite. Tauler was thus taught, as, indeed, 
had been taught the Apostles themselves, who learned how to 
preach better from their ten days’ seclusion in the upper cham- 
ber, ending with the fiery mysticism of the Holy Spirit, than 
in their three years’ company with the Son of God in a life 
limited to union with Him through the external senses. So 
was Moses taught; he was but an ordinary militant and public 
spirited Hebrew, till he saw God face to face. Then he was 
made at once both the meekest and most fearless of men, and 
chosen to be the Lord’s lawgiver. 

Such a teacher is every saint whose vocation is to preach 
and to write. Though Tauler is not canonized, he surely ranks 
with Blessed Henry Suso and St. Vincent Ferrer, of his own 
venerable order, and St. Bernardine of Siena and St. John 
Capistran, of the Franciscans, all of whom were called by God 
to oppose identical evils and satisfy identical aspirations. 

This does not mean that Tauler simply amazed and mysti- 
fied his hearers. No; he threw a brilliantly certain light upon 
the ordinary obligations of a Christian life, the keeping of 
God’s commandments, and the reception of the sacraments of 
Holy Church. Especially did he continually point out the 
Christian’s steps along the rough road of self-denial leading 
to Calvary. We believe that in all the great sermons in sacred 
literature, scarcely any will be found superior in power, more 
vivid in coloring, more unaffectedly pathetic, and withal more 
plainly practical, than those of Tauler on Christ’s Passion, No 
one can read his First Sermon for Good Friday, without learn- 
ing a spiritual doctrine so high, so penetrating, and withal so 
entirely realistic, as to make him thank God for such a preacher, 
one so pure of heart in the highest mystical sense, one who 
has seen so deep into the heart of God. 

No theme better pleased this downright, simple-minded dis- 
ciple of the Crucified, than the world’s great event of Calvary. 
If he often led his hearers, whose rough natures he loved so 
dearly, into the serene regions of contemplation, it was always 
that he might lead them back again to the pathetic scenes of 
Good Friday, by turns consoling and firing their hearts, sooth- 
ing and arousing their sensibilities, with his indescribably pow- 
erful appeals. Over and over again are we led by this master 
of silent prayer, from the high altitudes of contemplation into 
the uproar of the Lord’s crucifixion, the tumults and clamars 
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and curses and prayers of Calvary. Nothing can exceed his 
vividness and pathos in his discourses on our Savior’s sufferings 
and death. 

It is by contemplatives alone that Calvary can be most 
correctly interpreted. Men who have been thrust into the fires 
of inner penance, and humbled and elevated and refined by 
Truth unveiled, are the best exponents of the death of God’s 
Son. By such teachers does God rule this world for its sav- 
ing. Who can tell the things of God equal to one who has an 
‘‘experimental knowledge of God obtained through the em- 
brace of unitive love”? It is the transit from the mystery 
of the Eternal Splendor of the deity enjoyed in supernatural 
prayer, to the infinite mystery of the deity’s charity on Calvary, 

Much the same may be said of the sermons on the Eucha- 
rist. In all of his discourses we are nourished by the strong 
food of God in the banquet of the interior life, and his words 
are always a rich repast, making the soul’s virile blood. But 
the outward banquet of God in His Son’s holy Supper is con- 
tinually spread before us in the most attractive manner. In 
his many sermons on the Eucharist, and his countless references 
to it in other sermons, the frequent reception of holy Com- 
munion is joined with interior cleansing and refreshment as 
cause with effect. And one is astonished to find in Tauler’s 
views about frequent Communion, a striking forecast of the 
beneficent legislation of the present Sovereign Pontiff on that 
subject. 

The standing objection to mystical teachers is that their 
influence is a dreamy substitute for sensible, solid, Christian 
conduct. But even a superficial acquaintance with Tauler cor- 
rects this delusion perfectly. If he never said a word about 
the loftier states of prayer, his purely practical discourses 
would make him a great doctor of the spiritual life which is 
led by all reliable Catholics. But no such discourses could 
ever be conceived or delivered with the resistless compulsion 
he was master of, except by one who was a mystic. 

Such a one, moreover, is the best corrector of unquiet de- 
votionalism, and of the delusions incident to misdirected pious 
observances. A man who has dealt directly with Christ in the 
higher kind of prayer is the right guide for those who con- 
fide overtrustingly in the wayside means of grace, and seem 
to rate the sacramentals higher than the sacraments, even pre- 
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ferring self-assumed pious obligations to God’s command- 
ments.* Devotional expansiveness usually exists at the expense 
of volume in the soul’s life. Few rivers are copious enough 
to have both a deep channel and a wide outspread of waters. 
Not great area of pious observance but depth of motive, and of 
feeling, real strength, love, wellematured meekness and obedi- 
ence, these are needed, if one is to be true to God under 
trials and safe under temptation. Christians must concentrate 
on a few great observances at the expense of many little 
ones. A royal supremacy must be ever yielded to the use of 
the Sacraments and the established worship of Holy Church, 
avoiding as a pest that “ get-rich-quick” spirit which easily 
deludes the spiritual indolence of shallow or cowardly minds. 
Tauler’s discourses everywhere enforce this duty of em- 
phasizing the essentials of religion. Practises of piety, outside 
of those that are common and approved, or such as are of obli- 
gation by one’s state of life, are always discountenanced and 
sometimes roughly handled by him. Sobriety of taste in 
choosing voluntary devout practices is inculcated, and an iron 
adherence to one’s rule of life and the guidance of superiors, is 
insisted on. Herein is Tauler most excellent spiritual read- 
ing for souls earnestly striving for perfection. Their bane is 
halting at the means when they should hurry onward to the 
end, which is entire conformity to Christ and God. With such 
persons devotions too often breed devotionalism. The holiest 
practices are performed with a view to an exact record, so as 
to mark a mechanical progress in perfection; rather this than 
simply to deepen the love of God and make more effectual 
the love of one’s neighbor. The result is not only a monoton- 
ous routine of spiritual existence, but too often obstinate self- 
will and vicious pride of opinion. Many a time does Tauler 
lead us step by step along the downward way trod by such 
souls, the way to ruin. We can hardly conceive of better 
descriptions of exactly how it happens, that men and women 
spend years doing good things and yet finally become bad 
* But we sometimes meet with a type of universal devotionalism which is no hindrance to 
safe and sound piety. There are souls who are enrolled in all accessible societies, eagerly run 
about to all shrines, and seek for all possible miraculous favors (mostly for others’ sake rather 
than their own), nor feel the least embarrassment in the company of the panicky mass of in- 
ferior spirits. Yet on close acquaintance they are found to be high-minded in motive and of a 
truly Christian liberty of spirit. These, we say, are met with, but yet rarely, marvels of the 


union of solidity of virtue with versatility of religious taste, capable both of enjoying were 
delicacies and gorging on the fodder of plebeian natures. 
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Christians, or at least totally fail to become good ones. With 
painful but most instructive minuteness, and with merciless 
honesty, he traces the declining path of a devout soul, gradu- 
ally grown to be heady and disputatious, finally arrogant and 
intolerably censorious and quarrelsome; all from love of the 
devotional sweetness enjoyed in pious practises, undertaken 
without counsel and persevered in from motives of spiritual 
gluttony. 

Tauler shows us how to sift the chaff of externalism from 
the wheat of interior meaning in the routine exercises of a 
devout life. Nothing is to be found in any single one of these 
seven score of sermons, save the pure evangel of interior virtue. 
He incessantly deals with motives of action. Reasons for 
conduct are his theme everywhere. Back and forth between 
God and the Church’s teaching and worship, is the unvarying 
movement of souls under his spell. That this whole big book 
is free from monotony, is due not to variety of topics—though 
he loves to lead us from end to end of the Church’s vast 
repertory of truth—so much as to the fertility of his imagin- 
ation, and his dexterous and copious, his bold and novel, use 
of Scripture in treating of ordinary truths and commonplace 
duties. But the result is ever the same: interior virtue and 
external observance are blended into the unity of a Christian 
life as reasonable as it is supernatural. 

Seek far and wide as you please, you will hardly find 
among the most venerable of our teachers, a better expositor 
of the spirit of religion dominating our outward life. More 
powerful invectives against conditions in which the lack of in- 
terior virtue produces a barren outward observance, cannot be 
imagined. That life should be holy externally, belief must 
be as sincere of heart as profession is loyal to the Church’s 
spirit. Yet, with all his energy, Tauler is as gentle with 
timid souls as a mother with her babes, even when he is 
crowding them forward into the narrow ways of the Gospel. 
In fact his most vehement effort is bent to the inculcation of 
the more kindly and yielding virtues, a policy quite befitting 
an age and race, almost wholly given up to the barbarities of 
war. But it is hardly necessary to say, that in teaching the 
softening v rtues of patience and meekness and obedience, it 
is without lesion to the stalwart manliness of an aggressive 
Christianity, exhibited both in resistence to public evil doing, 
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and in the practice of virtue in the face of all kinds of private 
difficulties. 

Here, then, is all Tauler in a nut-shell. Detachment from 
mundane things, and entire abandonment to the loving care of 
Providence; such is his beginning of an earnest career of per- 
fection. Upon this follows his wise counsel for that period of 
interior trial, in which God calls on the soul to love Him dis- 
interestedly, rising above joy or sorrow as motives of inner or 
outer allegiance, thoughts of hell and heaven being relegated 
to a lower order of incentives to virtue and aversion from vice. 
Next comes an intense inner striving after divine sanctification, 
in distinction to over-reliance upon outward devotional prac- 
tises. The powers of the soul, nay its very essence, are dis- 
covered as the field of God’s best and therefore of His direct 
and immediate activity in the work of our sanctification. The 
practical means for responding to the divine purposes, are then 
plainly shown to be religious retirement and silence, meditation 
and devout reading, humility, self-denial in all its forms, the 
guidance of wise and peaceful spirits: all nourished by the 
frequent and wisely directed use of the sacraments. 

The reader can easily trace this brief syllabus of Tauler’s 
doctrine of a devout life, in his famous Interview with the beg- 
gar. It is not to be relied on as a record of fact, but it is 
undoubtedly a true if an allegorical summary of our great 
preacher’s scheme of the highest perfection. 

The Interview of Master John Tauler with a Beggar. There 
was once a famous master of holy learning, who for eight years 
prayed God to send him a man able to teach him the way of 
truth. It happened one day that this longing was more than 
usually earnest within him. And presently he heard a voice 
from on high saying: “‘Go forth to the church door, and thou 
shalt find the man thou hast been looking for.” Going to the 
church door, the master met a beggar there. He was ina miser- 
able plight, his feet covered with mud, and all his tattered clothes 
not worth three pennies. The master said: ‘“‘ Good-day, my 
friend.” The beggar: “I never remember to have had a bad 
day my whole life long.” The master: ‘‘ May God grant thee 
prosperity.” The beggar: ‘“‘I have never known adversity.” 
The master: ‘ Weil, then, may God make thee happy.” The 
beggar: ‘‘I have never been unhappy.” The master: “ At any 
rate, may God save thee. And I beg thee to speak more 
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plainly to me, for I do not catch thy meaning.” The beggar: 
“Thou didst bid me good-day, and I answered that I have 
never had a bad one. In fact when I am hungry, I praise 
God; when I am cold, or it hails, or it snows, or* rains, if the 
air is clear or foggy, I praise God. If I am favored by men 
or despised, I praise Him equally. And all this is why I have 
never known a bad day.- Thou didst wish me prosperity, and 
I answered that I have never known adversity, for I have 
learned to live with God, and I am certain that all that He 
does can be naught but good. Therefore, all that happens to 
me that is pleasing, or the contrary—sweet or bitter—I receive 
from Him as being very good for me. Thus I have never 
been in adversity. Thou hast wished me happiness, and I an- 
swered that I have never been unhappy, for I have resolved 
to fix my affections only on the divine will. Hence it comes 
that I desire only what God desires.” The master: ‘‘ But what 
wouldst thou say if God would will to cast thee into hell?” 
The beggar: ‘‘ God cast me into hell? If He did it, I would 
embrace Him with my two arms. With the arm of humility 
I would embrace His sacred humanity, and with the arm of 
love, I would embrace His divinity. And would thus force 
Him to descend with me into hell. For hell with Him would 
be more happy than heaven without Him.” The master con- 
cluded from this that resignation, united to profound humility, 
is the shortest road to God. Then he asked the beggar: 
‘“Whence comest thou?” The beggar: “From God.” The 
master: ‘‘ Where didst thou find God?” The beggar: ‘‘ Where 
I left all creatures.” The master: “ Where is God?” The 
beggar: ‘‘In hearts that are pure and in men of good-will.” 
The master: ‘Who art thou?” The beggar: “I am a king.” 
The master: ‘‘ Where is thy kingdom?” The beggar: “In my 
soul; for I have learned to order and govern my interior fac- 
ulties and my exterior senses in such a way that I am master 
of all my affections and of all the powers of my soul. Now, 
that kingdom is certainly to be preferred to all the kingdoms 
of the world.” The master: ‘‘ By what means hast thou gained 
this degree of perfection?” The beggar: ‘ By silence, medi- 
tation, and union with God. I have never been able to find 
rest in anything, be it what it might, that was less than God. 
I have found my God, and in Him I have found rest and peace 
eternal.” 





THE STAR OF THE SEA. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


She 
lived in a crowded street of an outlying bit of 
London, a noisy, busy, friendly, quarreling 
street, known to the better-class inhabitants of 
wemecmm@g the place as the Irish slum. One would have 
said a Seesndahoer could find little to do in such a place. 

However, not far from Warwick Street a Common widens, 
with a church-spire rising from the trees at its top. Round 
about a number of good, old-fashioned houses, with spacious 
gardens, are still occupied by old-fashioned people, wealthy, 
and of good position. From these houses Janie’s revenue 
was mainly derived, although she occasionally made a dress 
for one of her countrywomen in Warwick Street. She had a 
French cleverness at the ends of her toil-worn fingers. Some-« 
how the fame of it spread. From being employed by the 
servants of the big houses, she came to be employed by the 
mistresses for all sorts of renovations. Her fingers were in- 
cessantly busy. In time she employed an assistant or two; 
and, later, she might have realized, if she would, her dream of 
a home in a greener, quieter place. 

By the time she was thirty, however, Warwick Street bad 
become home-like to her. She hankered still, occasionally, 
especially in the summer heats and languors, after that dream 
of green fields, but she had no longer the intention of making 
a reality of it. After all, there was only herself. Did it mat- 
ter very much where one solitary woman lived or died? And 
Warwick Street had grown dear to her. She had found her 
vocation there in a sense. The neighbors had been kind to 
her mother while she lived—indeed, the neighbors were always 
kind, if one needed them. It was a happy-go-lucky, friendly, 
noisy neighborhood. The toppling houses ought to have been 
pulled down long ago. Janie’s customers on the Common 
were distressed because Janie would go on inhabiting War- 
wick ‘Street—a squalid, over-crowded, riotous place in the es- 
timation of its betters. But just around the corner from War- 
wick Street was a tiny, shabby little Catholic Church, the Star 
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of the Sea, built by the sixpences and shillings of Irish emi- 
grants after the famine time. Warwick Street might occasion- 
ally get drunk and quarrel with its matrimonial partners. It 
might even fight to the drawing of blood. But there was a good 
deal of the supernatural as well as of the natural virtues flourish- 
ing in Warwick Street. Perhaps that and the little church and 
Father Mullany kept Janie where she was when she might 
have gone further out and found a cottage overlooking what 
was left of the market-gardens and orchards for which the 
district was once famous. 

She sometimes looked back with a sigh to the days when 
she had her mother and had planned an escape to brighter, 
purer air and less crowded places for both of them. Now at 
thirty-five she was content to stay where she was. It wasn’t 
as though she had a child to make the change for, or a man, 
or a dependent woman. In Janie’s code things had always 
been well enough for herself. Now she would not have known 
what to do with herself outside Warwick Street. . 

To be sure her couple of rooms in Warwick Street were 
always kept bright and clean. There was an altar in the room 
where she fitted her customers, with a statue of our Blessed 
Lady on it and a couple of vases full of flowers. A smaller 
altar was on the staircase outside her door—she had the upper 
floor of the toppling house, whence one could get a glimpse 
of the sky and the river and the trees of the river-bank—with 
a lamp lighting uponit. The altars had given offence to some 
Evangelical ladies who were among Janie’s best customers, but 
they had not withdrawn their custom, since she was very 
clever and very cheap. And the altars appealed to other cus- 
tomers, especially to Miss Vesey, who was an artist and said 
inexplicable things about the effect of Janie’s altars and her 
face in the dark, toppling house—one of a hundred like it, and 
all crowded from top to bottom with human beings of both 
sexes and all ages, alike in being poverty-stricken and cheer- 
ful and happy-go-lucky—in this place that the Common ladies 
called the Irish slum. 

Miss Vesey had painted Janie sitting sewing by the win- 
dow, the high light on her neatly-braided hair, her face com- 
posed and sweet—Janie could never recognize herself in the 
picture—with the altar in the background. She called the 
picture “ Prayer” when it appeared at a London picture. gal- 
lery, to which she took Janie one Saturday afternoon to see 
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it; an odd name Janie thought it, for she was certainly not 
praying; and she did not understand Miss Vesey when she 
laughed and said there were more ways of praying than one. 

Miss Vesey had a wonderful way of making people talk, 
Janie found. She discovered herself saying all manner of 
things to Miss Vesey which she had never put into words 
before, though she had thought the things out while she cut 
out or ran her seams together. She was able to work while 
Miss Vesey painted her, which was a good thing, for the pic- 
ture took a long while in the painting: and Miss Vesey never 
complained of having to come to a slum like Warwick Street, 
although her coachman did. On the contrary, she said some- 
thing one day about the atmosphere of Warwick Street being 
something far finer and loftier than anything on the Common, 
which surprised Janie, for of course the Common had beauti- 
ful houses and gardens, and Warwick Street was only a slum, 
although a harmless one enough. 

After that sitting Janie often went to have tea with Miss 
Vesey in her beautiful house or beautiful garden. Miss Vesey 
was as lonely as herself, or lonelier, having the great big 
house, which looked as though it ought to shelter a whole 
family of children, all to herself, with a whole troop of servants 
and horses and dogs and all manner of things. The house 
was full of beautiful furnishings, with an austere beauty that 
appealed to the artist’s soul that was hidden away somewhere 
in Janie’s stunted breast. She delighted in it; and yet the 
beauty of the gardens in summer used to set her to thinking 
wistfully of how good it would be for the babies in Warwick 
Street—for there were babies there to whom the journey to 
the Common was not possible when their enterprising elder 
brothers and sisters were at school]: to say nothing of the fact 
that the children were discouraged on the Common as far as 
possible. They were apt to be chased away by guardians of 
one kind or another when they approached too near the 
houses, set amid the ancient trees, with their lovely gardens 
spreading about them. The lower part of the Common, from 
which they were not driven, became, as the summer passed, a 
sort of dust-bath, every vestige of grass trampled off it; so 
that, when the elder brothers and sisters had a holiday, it 
seemed hardly worth while to tramp all that way with heavy 
babies only to be chased off the grass into the dust- bath. 

Miss Vesey got at this secret longing of Janie’s and 
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straightway gratified it. The children of Warwick Street, with 
Father Mullany and the school-mistress to keep them in order, 
had, during an unusually fine and warm summer, a succession 
of Saturday afternoons in the garden of the biggest house on 
the Common, which for that summer certainly transfigured the 
lives of the children; for no sooner was one blessed Saturday 
over than another blessed Saturday was coming again. For a 
long time the Common had taken no more notice of Warwick 
Street than to pass by, with an averted eye, on the other side. 
But now that Margaret Vesey had set the fashion, others be- 
gan to do likewise. A neighborly feeling sprang up between 
the Common and Warwick Street, which, as Father Mullany 
said, was likely to be as beneficial to one as to the other; and 
that was a saying which was a dark one to Janie Walsh, until 
she pondered it out for herself while she sat sewing in her 
room, which the statue and the light and the handful of flow- 
ers in a cheap vase seemed to brighten amazingly. 

She came and went a good deal in those days between 
Warwick Street and the Common. Miss Vesey seemed always 
to have some pretext or other for bringing the little dress- 
maker to the house, where she lived in such a quietness that 
it was almost seclusion. It was as though she really, for some 
strange reason, wished for the company of the little dressmaker. 
She seemed to find so much sewing for her to do that little 
by little Janie found herself becoming detached from Warwick 
Street, or only going backwards and forwards to direct the 
work of her assistants. She gained in health from inhabiting 
the little slip of a room, close by Miss Vesey’s own room, and 
looking into the beautiful gardens, rather than Warwick Street. 
But while she delighted in the pure air and the freshness and 
sweetness, and while her devotion for Miss Vesey grew, she 
was yet loth to part company with Warwick Street. There 
had been a time when she might have done it, but the time 
had passed. It was somewhat mysterious to Margaret Vesey’s 
mind that a creature so much more spirit than flesh, could have 
been happy with the cheerful squalor of Warwick Street round 
about her; but so it was. 

‘You look so much better, my dear soul,’’ Miss Vesey said 
to her one day. ‘‘ Why not give up your rooms altogether, 
or leave them to that girl, Bridget, who seems nearly as clever 
as yourself, and stay here with me?” 
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‘“* They’re all I have of people,” Janie said humbly. “‘They’re 
very good poor people, though a lady like you mightn’t imagine 
it. Nota bit of harm in them, unless it might be a little drink 
and fighting. And the children are lovely.” 

The children were lovely, not a doubt of it; they were 
even lovely when their faces weren’t washed, which was a test 
in itself. 

Miss Vesey began to understand better when she was inter- 
cepted one day in the High Street by a towzled-looking matron 
who was standing by a basket of flowers. 

‘Look here, my lady,” she said, ‘‘ you wouldn’t be takin 
away Jennie Walsh, the crather, from us? You don’t know 
what a comfort a little tidy old-maid body like her is in the 
likes of Warwick Street. She’s terrible good to the childher. 
An’ if it was only to have her bit of a room wid the altar in 
it to dhrop into an’ be quiet whin the min are troublesome, 
or maybe you've been a bit troublesome yourself, ’tis a thing 
we couldn’t do widout, your Ladyship.” 

Miss Vesey mentioned it to Father Mullany, with whom she 
was on excellent terms, although, as the people put it, she went 
neither to Church nor Chapel. The priest looked at the deli- 
cate, ever so slightly faded, beauty of the woman, exquisitely 
clad, pertectly harmonious, with the tenderness which classed 
a woman with children in the mind of the priest. She did not 
belong to his flock, but she belonged he had no doubt to the 
soul of the Church; and she belonged to the good women 
who, whether they know it or not, stand between the world 
and destruction, guarding the holiness of love, guiding the feet 
of children, cleaving to the ideal, loathing the material and 
the sensual. 

‘“‘That was Mary Anne Slattery,” said the priest. “Mary 
Anne is quite right. We couldn’t spare Janie from Warwick 
Street. You’ve no idea how much good she does, She has 
no idea herself.” 

“She is an elect little soul,” Miss Vesey sighed. 

“She is, indeed,’ assented the priest. 

‘‘And you think I must leave her to Warwick Street ?” 

“‘It needs her more than you do, Miss Vesey.” 

‘I am not so sure,” said Miss Vesey unexpectedly. 

“‘She will not leave Warwick Street unless it leaves her,’ 
said the priest. 

“You think there is a chance of that?” 
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Father Mullany sighed. 

“It is a doom which has been hanging over us so long,” 
he said, ‘‘that we may well be forgiven for forgetting it. It 
may not come in ourtime. On the other hand, it might come 
any day of any month or year.” 

‘*What would become of them?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, with a reminiscence of his French 
seminary training. 

“Don’t ask me! That way madness lies. They would break 
up, be absorbed in worse places. I should lose them. Here 
they have held together since their fathers and mothers came 
from Ireland in the famine times, They have kept the virtues, 
despite the drink and other things. They have kept the reli- 
gion. They would go deeper.” 

“And be lost?” 

“God would keep count of them. But—I hope Warwick 
Street will not be broken up in my time.” 

After that conversation Miss Vesey gave up trying to per- 
suade Janie Walsh to leave her rooms in the slum and come 
to her. She went more to Warwick Street instead. One day, 
to her delighted surprise, Janie met Miss Vesey coming out of 
the Star of the Sea. They stopped to speak. Miss Vesey 
was on her way to Janie, who had become her almoner of late. 
There was a case she wanted her to inquire into, with the dis- 
cretion and delicacy which might be looked for from Janie. 

They turned about and went back together. In Janie’s inner 
room where the altar was—her assistants sat in the outer— 
Miss Vesey dropped into a chair and sat with clasped hands 
looking at Janie’s altar. 

“I like your Church, Janie,” she said. 

Janie, with characteristic delicacy would have made no ref- 
erence to her meeting Miss Vesey in such a place. Now her 
little sickly face brightened wonderfully. A rush of color came 
to it. For the moment the little dressmaker was positively 
beautiful. 

“‘*Tis a poor little place,” she said, ‘but a deal of people 
do be sayin’ their prayers in it. I don’t know what Warwick 
Street would be without it. ‘Tis so quiet, out of the noise of 
the street.” 

“TI like poverty—of that kind,’’ Miss Vesey said. ‘‘So clean 
and simple.” In her own mind she made a reservation about 
certain gaily-colored pictures and statues which she did not 
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like; but she said to herself humbly that the children liked 
the gaiety, the children and their elders, the little ones of 
God. What did her preferences matter ? 

Janie looked up at her shyly. 

‘‘A deal of people do be sayin’ their prayers there,’’ she 
repeated. 

Miss Vesey smiled. “I, too, said my prayer—to the un- 
known God,” she said, ‘‘and to the Mother. He is not so 
unknown if one approaches Him through the Mother.” 

Janie ignored the first part of the sentence, at which she 
was vaguely shocked. The latter part she answered. 

** Aye, to be sure, Miss Margaret,” she said. ‘‘ Pray to her. 
She’ll get you all you need. You never need be afraid to ask 
her.” 

The most curious expression came into Miss Vesey’s face, 
something shy and gentle; just a thought of laughter in it. 

**Wouldn’t it be the worst of manners for a stranger to go 
asking things of her without having proved himself or herself?” 

“She wouldn’t mind that,” said Janie confidently. “ Just 
ask away, Miss Margaret. For the matter of that, you’re not 
a stranger. She hears your name often—in the prayers the 
people do be sayin’. There’s some great old saints in Warwick 
Street, for all that they do be fightin’—the boys I mean.” 

Miss Vesey went on smiling gently. 

“I think I’d rather ask through you, Janie,” she said. 
‘* Perhaps, by and by, I might get courage to ask for myself.” 

‘“‘ And what would you be askin’ through me, Miss Margaret?” 

The lady’s tired, beautiful eyes lit up. Many a time Janie 
had thought to herself that Miss Margaret had a look at times 
of Our Lady of Sorrows in the picture Father Mullany had 
brought from Rome and thought such a deal of. 

“‘Tt wouldn’t be too much for her, Janie, I should think, 
if she were inclined to undertake it.” Janie was a little afraid 
that Miss Vesey was not serious, after all, at least not quite 
serious. 

“‘She’d do it easy enough, Miss Margaret,” she said per- 
suasively, “if you were to have the faith in her.” 

“I’m not sure about the faith—yet; so you’d better ask 
for me.” 

“And what will I say?” Janie asked with that quaint 
folding of her hands together, which was so characteristic a 
gesture in her. 
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‘‘ Ask her to bring home the one I’ve lost—some day, in 
her good time. Tell her I have patience to wait endlessly, if 
she sees that my lost one comes home at last. Ask her to 
look up through the glory, where I daren’t look to pluck her 
Son’s vesture by the hem.” 

“You could say it a deal better yourself, Miss Margaret; 
but I’ll say it, if you want me to. You can be givin’ her the 
thanks yourself, by and by.” 

‘You think she’ll hear me, Janie?”’ 

“If ’tis for your soul’s good, Miss Margaret.” 

A dreamy light came into Margaret Vesey’s eyes. She 
clasped and unclasped her hands softly, while her lips smiled. 

*‘Oh, indeed, Janie,” she said, ‘‘if she was to be listening 
to me”—unconsciously she copied Janie’s manner of speech— 
**T wouldn’t know how to be thanking her all the days of my life.” 

“*Twould be a trifle to her, Miss Margaret, if so be ’twas 
for the good of your soul.” 

Janie set herself to pray ardently that Miss Margaret’s 
lost one might return to her. There was nothing more said 
about it. Occasionally, when Janie ran into the church for a 
few minutes of rest and prayer, she would be aware of Miss 
Vesey sitting quietly in a dim corner. She was always sitting 
with her hands clasped in her lap, her face looking up towards 
the altar with its steadily-burning lamp, obviously not praying, 
for her lips never moved, and she never seemed to kneel, 
Others noticed her presence there besides Janie. Father Mul- 
lany had a new Sanctuary carpet given to him that autumn 
and a silver lamp, new possessions which delighted Warwick 
Street at least as much as they delighted him. ‘‘The donor 
prefers to remain unknown,” he said, announcing the gift. Of 
course the people guessed that it was Miss Vesey; and many 
a ‘‘God bless her!” followed her as she went to and fro. 

Janie was specially busy that autumn. There was an epi- 
demic of weddings in Warwick Street and there had to be 
modest finery for the brides; and a lady with a family of 
grown-up daughters had come to live on the Common and 
their ball-dresses required a deal of making and re-making 
before the winter. Janie saw less of Miss Vesey for a time; 
but there was no diminution of her prayers or her tenderness. 
Now when she did go to Miss Vesey’s house—Oakdene it was 
called—with its large, beautiful rooms, amid its spreading 
gardens, she was conscious, as she had not been before, of an 
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aching loneliness in the rooms and the gardens. Where were © 
they, the children who should run and leap in the gardens, 
who should sit about the board, whose faces should light the 
great rooms, whose voices should have called Margaret Vesey 
mother? The house was meant for happy family life—not for 
one delicate woman, whose few requirements were nominally 
waited upon by a troop of servants, really the house’s servants 
and not hers. She seemed all at once to have been admitted 
into a secret. The one whom Miss Vesey had lost was a 
lover, the one who should have been her husband. With the 
discovery Janie prayed more urgently than she had done 
before that, if it was for the good of Miss Margaret’s soul that 
her lover should be restored to her, our Lady might see to it. 
She reminded her of a hundred benefactions. More and more 
Warwick Street had cause to bless Miss Vesey’s name. Her 
purse was open whenever Father Mullany would dip into it 
for his church or his people. All manner of ready aid was 
given just at the moment when it was needed. Having this 
friend, winter in Warwick Street, with its recurring disem- 
ployment, lost half its power to frighten. 

' Somewhere about mid-November two things happened simul- 
taneously, The doom long-dreaded fell upon Warwick Street. 
The whole settlement had notice to quit. Warwick Street was 
going to be leveled to the ground, to be replaced by a build- 
ing of flats. 

That was the first thing; and Warwick Street was as much 
disturbed and grief-stricken as though it were about to be 
evicted from Paradise. 

Janie saw the darkness on the men’s faces and the tears in 
the women’s eyes as she went down the street on her way to 
Miss Vesey, who had sent her a summons over-night. She 
heard their threats and their denunciations. Father Mullany 
was coming down the street silently on his way to a sick-call. 
The people fell back before him as before the face of a king. 
He looked neither to right nor left, but walked circumspectly, 
as one bearing a precious burden. Janie, standing back to let 
him pass, caught a glimpse of his face and saw that he had 
heard the news. Behind the composure it was heavy and 
anxious, 

What was to become of them? she asked herself, as she 
left the street behind and walked on by the shops to the dis- 
tant trees which marked the foot of the Common. Sheep 
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without a shepherd, what was to become of them? On the 
whole, they had been kept wonderfully well, almost as well as 
an Irish village, despite the poverty and the squalor, the occa- 
sional drunkenness and quarreling. Now, it was not likely 
they could be removed en d/oc. They would break up, disin- 
tegrate, be absorbed into the greater misery without, in which 
God was forgotten. Her heart was heavy as she walked 
towards the group of trees, now showing gold and scarlet under 
a blue sky. It was a beautiful morning of frost. There was 
a white network on the dead leaves that had drifted down the 
street towards her. The frost would bring down the leaves. 
Meanwhile they were in a splendor of color. 

Next year the respectable flats would have arisen on the 
site of Warwick Street and the neighborhood would be cleansed 
of a stain—or so the neighborhood would consider it. Janie 
wondered drearily what was to become of the little church. 
With Warwick Street razed to the ground the church would 
have lost its congregation. Would it be closed? Sold for 
some other purpose than a church—the little church conse- 
crated by so many Masses, so many Communions, so many 
prayers? 

Her eyes were dim as she took the way up the Common 
towards Oakdene, where the other piece of news awaited her. 
She was looking downward and did not notice Miss Vesey 
coming to meet her, a tall gentleman walking by her side. 
They were close upon her when Janie looked up, startled. 
What had eome to Miss Margaret? The shadows and the 
sadnesses seemed to have rolled away from her face. She was 
young, radiant, smiling. 

Janie looked from her to the gentleman. He, too, was 
smiling and looked very happy. He seemed as though he 
had been recently ill, for he walked with a stick and his 
features were thin and sharpened. 

“Your prayers have been heard, Janie,” Miss Vesey said, 
and smiled radiantly at the gentleman. ‘“‘ My—friend has come 
back to me—by such strange ways, Janie. It is the most 
wonderful story in the world.” 

“‘It wouldn’t be any trouble to the Virgin,” said Janie, 
looking from one to the other. ‘’Tis more glad I am than I 
can be sayin’, Miss Margaret”; and then, most unexpectedly, 
a tear rolled down her cheek. 

**Don’t mind me cryin’, Miss Margaret,” she said, trying to 
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wipe it away; but while she succeeded there came another 
and another. 

Miss Vesey caught at her hand. 

‘Go away and smoke, Lance,” she said, with the air of 
pretty imperiousness which was a new thing in her. ‘Only 
be sure and keep in the sun. And don’t go out of call.” 

He went, looking back at her, as though he found it hard 
to go, even for a little while. 

“‘What is it, Janie?” she asked kindly. 

“Tis that—joy and sorrow comes together; and, sure, 
while I’m rejoiced for you, Miss, my heart’s broken for the 
poor people. They’ve got to go out of it. The place is comin’ 
down about their ears. Sure, what’s to become o’ them at all, 
at all?” 

“Ah, well”—Miss Vesey spoke with an unexpected cal- 
lousness—“ it is time for Warwick Street to go. It was no 
place for people to be living in—an old rat hole, saturated 
with disease.” 

“?’Twas all the poor people had,” Janie said, her tears sud- 
denly ceasing to flow. ‘‘ What’s to become o’ them? No one 
about here wants them. The Common has wanted to be rid 
o’ them this many a day. I saw Father Mullany this morning 
and the grief was in his face. God knows what’ll be happen- 
in’ to them, the poor, unfortunate people.” 

“‘I’m surprised at you, Janie,” said Miss Vesey quietly. 
“Can’t you trust God to take care of His own?” 

She was smiling when Janie looked up at her, and Janie 
lost the sense that she was unsympathetic, for her eyes were wet. 

‘Come with me, Janie,” she said. “I have something to 
show you. Do you know that it was through my picture of 
you that Mr. Strong came back to me? He is home from 
India for good. He has suffered so much, poor fellow, since 
we lost each other. I have a deal to make up to him for. 
Oh, Janie, I am the happiest woman in the world.” 

She went upstairs before Janie, smiling back at her over 
her shoulder, a radiant creature. Her floating scarf blew back 
airily in the little dressmaker’s face. There was a faint, subtle 
odor of violets. 

“The Mother did not turn away, Janie,” she said, with the 
strangely radiant smile. ‘I remember in the French churches 
that they hang what they call reconnaissances at the shrines 
where they were cured. That means thanksgiving, my dear soul. 
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I am going to show you my reconnaissance to the Star of the 
Sea. I wish I could move the little church bodily. But—it 
will not be too far. It can stand where it is—dear, beneficent 
Star of the Sea.” 

It was all something of a puzzle to Janie. She did not 
quite understand what it was about, beyond that Miss Margaret 
was happy and grateful, and that was something saved, de- 
spite the thickness of the cloud that lay over Warwick Street. 

With a quick movement of her hand Miss Vesey drew up 
a blind. The view was down the Common and over a range 
of low houses at the foot to where building operations were in 
progress on what had been orchards last year. Houses were“ 
dotted here and there in various stages of being built. The 
one noticeable thing was that they were not huddled together 
in ghastly rows as most of the houses built on the old gardens 
and orchards had been. Each apparently was going to have 
its surrounding plot; and as far as possible the trees had been 
spared. 

“Do you see anything ?” 

**I see the houses in the old orchards, Miss Margaret.” 

**Can’t you guess ?’” 

Janie shook her head. 

“Why, it’s the new Warwick Street, you uncomprehending 
person. It will be ready by the time the old Warwick Street 
needs to be vacated. Not a charity, Janie, but a business 
venture. The people will pay me rent instead of the slum 
landlords, those iniquitous persons who take rent for such rat- 
holes. The Orchard houses will be well-built; they will be 
well-ventilated ; well-drained. Oh, they’re not “ faddy,” Janie 
I had a very practical architect. Don’t you think the Orchards 
will give Warwick Street a chance to be clean and sober and 
self-respecting? And the babies. I see the babies under those 
trees. Oh, I don’t expect them to become irreproachable all 
at once. But it will give them a chance. And they will be 
all together. Father Mullany need not lose them. I had 
planned it even before your prayers were answered, before I 
knew they were going to be answered—in my way. Oh, you 
dear soul, what you have done for me!” 


Margaret Vesey was married to her old lover in the Star 
of the Sea Church a few weeks later, all Warwick Street assist- 
ng. By that time some of the houses in the Orchards were 
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roofed; and Warwick Street was already stirred with the 
happy trouble of impending flight. Perhaps Janie Walsh’s ex- 
ample had been moving in them all these years; for there 
was a great routing out and destruction of old, bad rubbish and 
bad ways, preparatory to moving into the new, clean houses. 
Warwick Street was going to have a chance to be forgotten in 
the Orchards. There was a deal of making of good resolu- 
tions going on in Warwick Street. The “Irish slum” was 
stirred to the depths with hope and joy. 

It was a very happy woman who kissed Janie Walsh in the 
church-porch before she stepped into the carriage with her 
bridegroom amid the shouts of the crowd—a woman for whom 
life had been made over again. She and her husband were 
going for a honeymoon tour in Italy before coming back to 
see the fruition of a good dream in the Orchards. Standing 
in the church-porch, Father Mullany waved them a farewell. 
Outer London held no happier man than Father Mullany. 
There were to be greater doings, when the bride and bride- 
groom came back, for the church and for the people. There 
had been such a pledge-taking as never was among “the 
boys” in preparation for the wedding. 

As the carriage rolled away Margaret Strong sank back 
with a happy face. 

‘*Dear creatures!’’ she said. ‘* They think there will never 
be backsliding any more. But—you need not laugh at me, 
Lance—I am prepared for backsliding. I will not be hard 
with them. I shall leave them to the padre when they relapse 
into the ways of Warwick Street. But—what a gain for them, 
Lance! Think of Warwick Street and then of the Orchards,” 

Mr. Strong forbore to tease her with prophecy. 

“‘They won't be perfect,” he said. ‘ But—you have kept 
them together with their shepherd. That is a great gain. 
And most of them will profit by the Orchards instead of 
Warwick Street—the children certainly. I am so amazingly, 
incredibly happy myself that I am very glad, my dearest, to 
feel that you have made so many other people happy. Your 
little friend, the dressmaker, will be well out of it.” 

“It is all her doing,” his bride responded. ‘‘ Without Janie 
Walsh I should have remained hopeless—prayerless. We should 
never have met—you and I—we should never have been led 
home by the Star of the Sea.” 
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BY HENRY E. O’KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


SAAHERE are some things in Mr. J. G. Snead-Cox’s 

Life of Cardinal Vaughan* which are of interest 

to Americans. Indeed, the English Cardinal 

had a more than superficial appreciation of our 

— country. It was the present writer’s happy 

privilege to have met and talked with him several years ago. 

Undoubtedy, kindness of heart provoked him to be more than 

gracious with a young priest from the United States, but it 

was very evident that he wanted to ask questions concerning 

the problems which confront the Church here. He was curi- 

ous to learn all about what is now known as “the non- 

Catholic movement.” He thought the historical antecedents 

and traditional bigotry of religious life in England would make 

the movement more difficult there than here. Was he right? 

Who can tell whether American indifferentism is more sus- 

ceptible to religious direction, than downright, sincere pre- 
judice? 

He visited America in 1863 and again in 1870. He himself 
brought to Baltimore the first four missionaries for the Ameri- 
can negroes. These young priests were the first fruits of his 
foundation of St. Joseph’s College, Mill Hill. They vowed 
themselves forever to the service of the negro race. We are 
told in the biography that they met with a very friendly re- 
ception in Maryland, and the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore 
at once placed at their disposal a house and some sixty acres 
of land. The departure from England of these first American 
missionaries to the negroes, was marked by a special cere- 
mony of farewell and by a sermon by Archbishop Manning. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward says, that although the epithet ‘‘ great,” 
often used of Newman, of Manning, of Wiseman, was denied 
Cardinal Vaughan, it cannot be now, after we have read his 
biography. 

* The Life of Cardinal Vaughan. By J. G. Snead-Cox. Twovols. London, W.: Her- 
bert & Daniel; St. Louis, Mo.: B,. Herder. 
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In like manner, we in America will be prompted to decry 
any charge of his narrowness of mind and spirit, when we 
recognize that he, alone and an Englishman, could look upon one 
of our most acute problems with such hopeful eyes: we mean, 
the Church and the negro problem. “ For,’ says his biographer, 
‘already he saw visions as to the future extension of his work. 
To anticipate that it would overrun the South and in time 
minister to the needs of the negroes in all the old Slave States, 
was to look forward only to what might be regarded as a 
natural development. Father Vaughan’s hopes went further. 
Might not America prove to be the half-way house to Africa, 
and negroes from the plantations in the Carolinas or Alabama 
prove to be the most effective missionaries for the conversion 
of the Dark Continent itself ?” 

The first task, however, was to study the negro problem on 
the spot as it presented itself in America. For this purpose 
Herbert Vaughan made a tour through the Southern States of 
the Union, everywhere eagerly asking for information, cross- 
examining his witnesses, and carefully noting down his con- 
clusions. What he saw filled him with pity and compassion. 
For ignorance and spiritual desolation he was prepared, but it 
came as a shock to find how little was being done for the 
negro and how far he seemed left outside the area of philan- 
thropic and religious effort. He had heard all this, had been 
warned of it before he left England, and by none more em- 
phatically than by representatives of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. So conscious were the American bishops at 
that time of their inability to deal with the great problem at 
their doors, that at the Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1866, 
a special appeal was made to Europe to come to the rescue 
and to send out priests ready to devote themselves entirely to 
the colored population. And “in answer to that prayer Herbert 
Vaughan had come.” 

It may be wise to say, before we proceed much further, 
that this unhappy condition of the negro, which existed in 
1872, has been somewhat bettered, but we cannot honestly 
believe that the problem has, by any means, been solved. 
Only recently has the movement been instituted in a systema- 
tized, practical manner, by an experienced priest, who directs 
the work, as it were, from a central bureau in New York, but 
with the official sanction of all the American bishops, For 
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this we must be grateful, but it is to be remembered that the 
work has only now begun on an organized basis, and many of 
the circumstances entered in the diary of Cardinal Vaughan in 
1872 have their counterpart in this year of 1910. 

No harm can be done now, and no sensibilities violated, if 
we quote a few entries, taken from the commonplace book he 
kept at the time: 


A common complaint that white and black children are not 
allowed to make their First Communion on the same day. 

A colored soldier refused Communion by a priest at the 
Cathedral. Delassize’s inclination to shoot the priest. 

In a church just built here, benches let to colored people 
which are quite low down. 

A lady—colored—built nearly half the church, another gave 
the altar; both refused places except at the end of the 
church. 

A Fancy Fair—colored people allowed to work for it but not 
admitted to it. 

I visited the hospital where there were a number of negroes. 
Talked to many in it and in the street. All said they had no 
religion. Never baptized. All said either they would like to 
be Catholics or something to show they were not opposed to 
it. Neither the priest with me nor the Sisters in the hospital 
do anything to instruct them. They just smile at them as 
though they had no souls. A horriblestate of feeling! How 
is it possible so to treat God’s image? 

St. Louis, January 25, 1872—The Archbishop thought all 
my plans would tail; could suggest nothing for the negroes, 
and refused permission to collect, and declined to give a letter 
of approval. 


A few lines further down in the diary he adds: 


Father Callaghan, S.J., who has for seven years worked for 
the negroes, disagrees with the Archbishop on this question. 
Speaks of the virtue and simplicity of the negro. 


In Memphis he notes: 


Negroes regarded even by priests as so many dogs. 

One old man, who on being shown a crucifix and told it 
represented the death of Jesus Christ, looked at it steadily, 
and then said slowly: ‘‘ How wicked of those Yankees to treat 
that poor Southern General like that.’’ 
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It is to be noticed that Father Vaughan, as he prolongs 
his stay, grows more and more satisfied of the practical wis- 
dom of separating the two races evenin church. In Charleston 
he writes: 


Father Foichi, the priest of the colored people. There 
may be two thousand nominally Catholic negroes in Charles- 
ton ; about three hundred attend his little church. But he 
has admitted the whites, and this, the Bishop says, has ruined 
his chance of success with the blacks. He has a school in 
which there are about fifty children. Father Folchi very 
anxious for us to come and help him—so also the Bishop. 

Father Mandini, of St. Stephen’s Church, has got up a little 
chapel for colored people, which they highly appreciate. He 
says they like to have a place of their own without its being 
determined that no white shall enter. This is the common 
opinion of intelligent people and I think true. 


Father Vaughan visited Mobile, Savannah, Vicksburgh, 
Natchez, Memphis, Charleston, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 
He then came North to New York, and went from there 
through the Eastern States, lecturing and preaching on the 
subject which had now taken captive his heart and soul. A 
curious picture indeed of some thirty years age—a young 
priest from England struggling to teach the Catholics of 
America their responsibilities toward a race which was, and is 
now, in absolute ignorance of even the elements of Christian- 
ity. His enthusiasm may have led him to overlook the real 
difficulties of the problem and to exaggerate the intelligence and 
natural virtues of the negro, but one cannot but love and ad- 
mire him for it. This aggressive zeal, coming, too, from a 
stranger, may explain why he received a somewhat mixed re- 
ception from the local clergy. We can imagine that he must 
have lost patience with those who worked unceasingly among 
the whites, but regarded the blacks as hopeless, or at least 
outside of their field of labor. It was characteristic of the 
man that he should seek an interview from the ex-President 
of the Confederate States. His opinions are given in the diary 
thus: 

Called on Jefferson Davis. He said the negro, like a vine, 


could not stand alone. No gratitude, but love of persons— 
no patriotism, but love of place instead. He says that men 
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are warring against God in treeing the negro; that he is made 
to be dependent and servile; that in Africa wherever a 
community does well an Arab is to be found at the head of it. 
I urged that this was a reason in favor of our mission, that no 
one but the Catholic Church could supply the guidance and 
support the negroes need. Mr. Davis quite agreed with this. 
‘* The field is not promising,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you have the 
best chance. The Methodists and Baptists do much mischief 
among them ; their religion is purely emotional.’’ 


Certainly, this opinion of Jefferson Davis, in reference to 
the emotional appeals of the Methodists to the negroes, is 
very interesting, but Father Vaughan’s comment concerning it 
is more interesting and touched with practical suggestion. In 
one place in the diary he exclaims: ‘‘ Why cannot we have 
catechists or brothers like the Methodist preachers?” Then 
in several places we find him suggesting the necessity of what 
we call ‘‘ popular devotions,” which he regards as essential for 
success among the negroes. . 

Finally we are constrained to say that this man, a stranger 
in our country, studied the nature of the Negro Problem by 


personal investigation. Although of a buoyant temper, he was 
not highly emotional, but a bluff, hard-headed, practical Eng- 
lishman, therefore his golden hopes are, at least, worthy of 
attention. They are summed up in the following eloquent 
passage, describing his prophetic vision of the American ne- 
groes proving to be the willing means of evangelizing Africa 
itself: 


We have come to gather an army on our way, to conquer it 
for the Cross. God has His designs upon that vast land. It 
may bea thousand years behind our civilization of to-day, 
but what were our forefathers a little more than a thousand 
years back compared to our present condition? They were 
sunk in an apparently hopeless barbarism. But God sent 
missioners to them from a Christian nation, and they brought 
them into the light. Nation is dependent on nation, and we 
have to carry on the light. In less than a thousand years 
Africa may be as civilized as Europe or America. The mis- 
sion of the English-speaking races is to the unconverted, espe- 
cially to the uncivilized, nations of the world. God calls upon 
you for co-operation: His plans are prepared from afar. The 
branch torn away from the parent stem in Africa by our ances- 
tors was carried to America, carried away by divine permis- 
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sion, in order that it might be engrafted upon the Tree of the 
Cross. It will return, in part, to its own soil, not by violence 
or deportation, but willingly and borne upon the wings of 
Faith and Charity. 


It was now time to think of returning to England. In New 
York City he collected but four thousand dollars, yet he had 
many promises and doubtless some of them were duly fulfilled. 
All the money realized went to the founding of the Missionary 
College, Mill Hill, which was to educate missionaries to the 
negroes, not only in America, but in the Philippines, in Uganda, 
in Madras, in New Zealand, in Borneo, in Labuan, in the 
basin of the Congo, in Kashmir, and in Kafiristan. No records 
exist to tell the amount of money he gathered on his tour in 
the United States. At best it seems to have been a compar- 
atively paltry sum, when the proportions of the undertaking 
are considered. His biographer thinks it to be about £11,000 
in cash. Money may have had a larger value in those days, 
and it may have gone further, as we would say, in his own 
country, but we cannot help believing that, in this day, we 
would be more generous. 

Yet, he must have been profoundly grateful, since, after all 
the years, he could take the trouble to speak to so insignifi- 
cant a one as myself of “the generosity of Americans.” He 
had a very distinct recollection (as did his secretary, the late 
Bishop Johnson) of the charm and influence of Father Hecker. 
He remembered the gracious hospitality and good fellowship of 
the older Paulists with whom he lived when in New York. 
He never forgot the Californians, and those of them who saw 
his handsome face or spoke with him never forgot him. I 
have in mind a woman of California, who, though very old, as 
the world goes, seems never to have lost the light and love 
and memory of youth. It was she who told me of Father 
Vaughan, whom she met in San Francisco in 1864. She was 
quite sure that all the money he took from California was not 
ordinary coin, but in new and glittering gold. Like Lady 
Butler and Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell, she observed the more-than- 
natural beauty of his countenance. Such are not to be blamed, 
when so acute a judge as Aubrey de Vere could exclaim, on be- 
holding him: ‘‘Good Heavens! if you are like that, what 
must your sister be?” 
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In chapter six of Mr. Snead-Cox’s work we are told that 
Father Vaughan sailed from Southampton for California on the 
17th of December, 1863. Passage was difficult across the 
American Continent, so he went by way of Panama. In 
Panama he had to wait a week for a steamer, which was to take 
him along the Pacific coast to San Francisco—accordingly he 
“left for California January 14, on the steamer Sz. Louts.” 
The voyage took several weeks. He immediately became the 
priest and friend of the steerage passengers, many of whom 
were Irish Catholics from the Eastern States, who were on 
their way to the goldfields, while others were avoiding the 
drafts then required for the Northern army in the Civil War. 
On the first Sunday morning he said Mass in the steerage, 
and in the afternoon he held service in the saloon under the 
protection of the Stars and Stripes. With the captain of the 
vessel seated by his side, he “ preached his first sermon under 
the shadow of the American flag to an almost exclusively 
non-Catholic audience.” 

In San Francisco, at the beginning of his begging tour, he 
met with some disappointment. Archbishop Allemany at first 
refused to allow him to collect, giving six reasons for this re- 
fusal, which had the full approval of the Council of the dio- 
cese. One concession, however, was made—he was permitted 
to preach one sermon in aid of the Foreign Missions in the 
country parts of the diocese. He then “had recourse to 
prayer”’—so he writes. ‘‘The Presentation Nuns all March 
implored St. Joseph,” he again writes in the diary. Finally, 
we learn that the Archbishop somewhat relaxed his prohibi- 
tion. Before it came, however, Father Vaughan wrote to Mrs, 
Ward a letter descriptive of the situation, which we will give 
in part: 


The Catholics are very numerous in California. They are 
the largest and most important community. In the public 
conveyances nuns go free of charge and priests sometimes at 
half-price. . . . I thought, of course, the Archbishop of 
San Francisco would encourage my begging, bearing with 
me such a letter as I do from Rome, but, no—he called a 
Council and it was decided that I should not be allowed to 
collect in San Francisco, nor indeed in the diocese at all from 
house to house. . . . 

Now I came to California simply to collect in San Francisco 
VOL. XCII.—6 
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—a town of 150,000 inhabitants, immensely rich and generous. 
Without difficulty I could collect £4,000 in San Francisco, 
if I were permitted to go round to the Catholics, so the Jesuit 
Fathers tell me as well asothers. . .. 

The convents—excellent fervent communities—at San 
Francisco and here at Marysville, are busy praying for the 
_ . ear 

I have come up here to Marysville, Bishop O’Connell’s dio- 
cese. I have got about 4100 only, but this was more than it 
was thought possible to collect here. 


But, on the whole, Father Vaughan’s “stay in California 
was both successful and pleasant.” There is in the diary a 
very ingenuous account of his prospecting for a gold mine with 
the hope of acquiring all the money he needed for his Mis- 
sionary College. Nothing ever came of it. It was now the 
month of May, and time for departure. Says the diary: 


I went into Mr. Donohoe’s bank to sit down. I told him 
my case; he had no sympathy for the work, and had given 
$250 to please his wife. Said he would lend me $400. ‘‘But 
I can’t lend them to the Blessed Virgin,’’ said I, smiling. 
I told him I had not come with the intention of begging from 
him—he had given generously already. Finally, I said: 
‘* What interest do you require?’’ ‘‘ Never mind that,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ When do you want the principal back?’’ 
‘* Never mind that, either,’’ said he. 


Cardinal Vaughan’s efficient biographer makes us believe 
that he was delighted with California and loved the people. 
He says: 


The only passage in all his writings, published or unpub- 
lished, in which, as far as I know, he ever speaks of natural 
scenery with anything like enthusiasm, occurs in the Journal 
kept at this time. It describes the Sacramento River as it 
rolls into the Bay of San Francisco, and declares that for 
sheer beauty there is nothing in Italy or anywhere in the Old 
World to touch it. All,the rest of his days he was partial to 
everything American. And, to say the truth, there was 
something in his own nature which answered to the restless 
energy, the spirit of high adventure, and the willingness to 
risk everything for a good cause, which he noted then, and in 
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later visits, in the people of the United States. I find this 
passage in the diary at the time when the depredations of the 
Alabama were making bad blood between England and the 
United States: ‘‘ The American is prodigal of money, health, 
home, lands, and all. So he will sacrifice all this for the 
success of an undertaking. If that be war with England, he 
will go to every imaginable length of exertion.’’ 


With this, for want of space, we must conclude, and ver- 
haps it were well to do so with a happy, though somewhat 
flattering, entry in the Cardinal’s diary. We cannot refrain, 
likewise, from quoting from what his biographer calls “‘ one of 
the last entries in his diary before sailing” for England; it 
runs as follows; 


Bishop Gibbons, who has just come from Baltimore, says 
our men are highly esteemed by the Vicar-General and the 
clergy. They are intent on their own business, and under- 
stand it and are very popular for their ‘‘ simplicity and hard 
work.’’ 


This final tribute to the American Cardinal and to the 
American Josephites, is but a reflection of how he felt toward 
us all when leaving our country. 








THE MONTREAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


BY JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P. 


Eiiee L is a most significant fact that in this age of doc- 
a trinal disruption and sceptical denial devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist is becoming more widespread 

among Catholics. 

Outside the Chrrch the honest thinker will 
see little else than the chaos of difference; the unlimited ques- 
tioning of the fundamentals of all truth and all morality; a 
world that has almost frankly committed itself to the self-con- 
tradictory thesis that no such thing as positive, absolute, un- 
changing truth exists: And parallel with this he will see 
increased faith in, increased practical devotion to, that hardest 
saying of dogmatic Christianity, the Rea] Presence, in Body 
and Blood, in Soul and Divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
the Sacrament of the altar. Is it with such “ foolishness,” with 
such a “‘stumbling block,” that the apologists for Catholicism 
will answer the deniers and the doubters of the non-Catholic 
and the non-Christian world? Or may it not be truly said 
that the Christian revelation.and the Christian life have a worth 
and beauty supremely and absolutely their own—such a sur- 
passing beauty, indeed, that the very vision of it carries the 
guarantees of its own truthfulness and leads captive the human 
reason and the human will? Those few who have been per- 
mitted to know in mystical union the beauties of Divine Truth, 
the surpassing goodness and power and love of the Incarnate 
Christ, have been lifted out of themselves and could but inade- 
quately express in words what they had experienced in those 
hours divinely favored. God’s power is not limited; nor His 
mercy restricted. To every one who believes in His revealed 
teachings, and who loves Him through the knowledge thus 
received, have come moments, perhaps very short, perhaps 
graciously longer, when the truth, the surpassing worth, and 
the consuming love of these things seized upon his soul and 
bore it high above the things of this world. According to his 
own limited vision, raised to a supernatural power by the grace 
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of God, such a one realized not only that Catholic faith and 
Catholic life have a unique and transcendant value for himself, 
but he realized also that Catholic faith and love are the seeds 
from which spring a life divine, seeds that have within them- 
selves the potency of heavenly fruition, that can produce a 
power which transforms the passing things of the world, clothes 
man’s temporal and spiritual hopes with ‘the vesture of im- 
mortality, and, in a very true way,in the only true way, renews - 
the face of the earth. 

The deposit of Christian revelation under the guidance of 
her, the Catholic Church, to whom alone it was entrusted, 
has, therefore, unfolded itself according to the will of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who first gave it to her. It is in the final sense 
absolutely independent of human philosophy and of human 
science. It was unheard-of by men before its first announce- 
ment by the Apostles and was branded at once by the world 
as foolishness, Yet its weakness has confounded the strong. 
This has been characteristic of it, that when antagonistic human 
powers, whether physical or intellectual, waxed so strong as 
seemingly to triumph, it has conquered and prevailed, in spite 
of all probabilities to the contrary, The explanation of this 
paradox is the truth to which history, universal and personal, 
bears witness—that Christianity is not only most reasonable, 
but is the only reasonable philosophy as well as religion that 
the world knows. It not alone satisfies, it not alone fills the 
mind and the heart of man, but it fills them “to all the full- 
ness of God,” for it grants desires and the fulfillment of desires 
of which the soul never dreamt nor had the power to dream. 
Once really known it can never be denied, Once possessed it 
will never be forfeited save by sin and shame. The glory of 
its life is the glory of sonship with God, a glory begun, and 
in a real measure consummated, here upon earth by the Real 
Presence of Christ, the Incarnate God, in the Sacrament of the 
altar, and by the reception in Holy Communion of that same 
Lord Jesus in Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, into our 
own bodies and our own souls. We are taken up and we are 
made one with Him, and He is in us and wein Him. In union 
with Him do we find our heaven. With Him comes a strength 
that we have not and cannot have of ourselves. ‘‘ With Me 
you can do all things, without Me you can do nothing.” 

Chsist in the Blessed Sacrament of the altar is not only 
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the centre of worship; He is also the source of life. The life 
of a Christian is sacramental and supernatural or it is no Chris- 
tian life at all. Every faithful believer shares in that life, and 
directs his energies by its powers. And when we can witness the 
gathering of thousands who have partaken of that life, witness 
their works and their labors, presented in an orderly and an 
organized way, we behold a sight upon which our human eyes 
may well rest with amazement, and by which our human hearts 
may be stirred with an inspiration and an enthusiasm of which 
this world knows nothing. 

Such a sight was presented in Montreal during the past 
month, at least to all those who went there to see with the 
eyes of faith and to hear with ears that could recognize the 
music of heaven. Even from a merely human point of view 
the Twenty-first Eucharistic Congress, held at Montreal, Canada, 
from September 5 to II, 1910, was a wonderful manifestation 
of popular enthusiasm. From the day that his Eminence Vin- 
cent Cardinal Vannutelli sailed up the St. Lawrence, hailed by 
the shouts and cheers of the thousands who lined its banks, to 
the Sunday afternoon when sixty thousand men walked for 
miles through the city streets, preceding the Cardinal Legate 
who carried the Sacred Host, the city of Mary resounded with 
one chorus of praise and adoration to the Blessed Sacrament 
and to the work which the Sacramental Christ was achieving in 
the hearts of men. 

Apart from all the external display, the grandeur of ritual 
and of ceremony, the vast crowds of people, the crowded churches 
and halls, the houses illuminated and decorated, the triumphal 
arches, the large number of priests and dignitaries, yea, apart 
from the presence of the representative of the Vicar of Christ 
upon earth, apart from all these, it must be remembered that 
the inspiration of it all was belief in and love for the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

It is comparatively easy to arouse enthusiasm and to gather 
together multitudes for the celebration of a country’s prosperity 
or a country’s triumph, when the object appeals directly to 
the sense and the material advantages of human kind; but 
to behold multitudes traveling long distances, with great in- 
convenience and at much expense, for a purely spiritual ideal, 
for an object that deals not so much with this life as with the 
life beyond, is surely sufficient to give the most confirmed 
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pessimist a reason to be cheerful and to look with happier 
face upon the day in which we live. 

The Congress was distinctly Canadian, and to the Canadians, 
particularly to the citizens of Montreal, must go the credit of 
its success. But from outside of Montreal thousands of pil- 
gtims journeyed to it. From acrossthe waters, from England, 
from the nations of the continent, from far New Zealand, and 
particularly from our own United States, came many eager to 
bear a proud share in proclaiming their faith in, and their 
devotion to, the Eucharistic Christ. 

Foremost in the whole Congress as its supreme head was, 
of course, the Papal Legate, Cardinal Vannutelli. His presence 
brought the Holy Father himself among us and made complete 
the visible unity of our Catholic faith. The imposing figure 
of the Legate lent grace to every assemblage; and to his 
ability and his tact much credit is due. Many former Eu- 
charistic Congresses are indebted to his untiring devotion and 
his spirit of sacrifice. He has well merited the title with which 
he was hailed in Notre Dame Church, ‘‘ The Cardinal of the 
Eucharistic Congresses.” The words of such a worthy and 
experienced representative are surely reliable testimony; and 
when we know that his Eminence declared this Montreal 
Congress to be the greatest Eucharistic Congress ever held, 
we may arrive at some idea of its magnitude and its enthu- 
siasms. As the thirty thousand little children, coming cham- 
pions of Catholic faith and life, dressed in spotless white, 
symbolic of the purity of their hearts and souls, filed past his 
Eminence, tears flooded his eyes and he could not speak. 
Again and again as the thousands upon thousands hailed him 
in hall and in open-air meeting astonishment and gratitude 
held him spellbound. America gave more than convincing 
proof of her devotion to the Holy See. 

To his Grace Archbishop Paul Bruchesi, of Montreal, must 
our brief but sincerest word of praise be written here. Through 
him Montreal secured the Congress; without his enthusiastic 
co-operation and untiring devotion it would not have been the 
success that it was. The Catholics of Montreal, the Catholics 
of Canada, yea, all of us who shared in the blessings of the 
Congress, are grateful to him. The Congress was further 
favored by the presence of our own American Cardinal, and 
of Cardinal Logue, Primate of Ireland, known and loved by 
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us all, This is not the place to enumerate the distinguished 
Archbishops, Bishops, and dignitaries of the Church who at- 
tended and gave their aid to its success. 

We wish particularly to show forth here the manifestation 
given at this Congress of that Catholic life of which the Holy 
Eucharist is the source and the sustaining power. It was love 
for the Eucharist that gathered these unnumbered thousands 
together; that brought among us the representative of our 
Supreme Pontiff; showed forth the Church in her hierarchy 
and her priesthood, in her religious and her laity; demon- 
strated, in a way which words are incapable of expressing, 
her world-wide universality and the variety of her subjects; 
made known her democracy; and yet with all this, and because 
of ali this, gave to the world a most convincing picture of her 
unity and her harmony. 

Her unity and her harmony were placed on high before 
the eyes of men in visible form by the presence of the hier- 
archy, headed by the Papal Legate, by the priesthood, and 
by the people. The invisible reason and the foundation of 
both seemed to be made almost visible to the eyes of men by 
the over-reigning presence of the Eucharistic Christ which the 
heart of the participant could not but feel. The wonderful 
fruitfulness of that life, flowing from the heart of the Sacra- 
mental Christ into the hearts of the faithful and energizing 
their every power, forcing their activities into eountless chan- 
nels of human endeavor and labor and sacrifice, was admirably 
set forth. 

As Christ upon the altar is visible to us only under the 
appearance of bread, as His humanity and divinity are invis- 
ible to us, so also the Christ-life that each of us strives to 
lead is invisible to our fellows. The holy chamber wherein 
we seek to dwell with Him is never open for the eyes of others. 
Of our aspirations, and of our graces, of our longings and of 
our hopes, of our motives, our desires, our real life, we never 
speak to our fellows. Of these things we “ have not spoken 
save to one man and unto God.” To our fellows they are 
unseen. We are known to others only by our external actions, 
only by the appearances of things. Only those who really 
know how to interpret the external can interpret and under- 
stand us. 

So with these vast multitudes of the faithiul at sucha 
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gathering as this Eucharistic Congress. We know they have 
been fed upon miraculous Bread. Through that Bread of Life 
they have their own life with God. Of the lowest and the 
simplest among them it may be said that heart and mind and 
will have been raised to a worth, a life divine, of which those 
jearned only in the things of this world know nothing. That 
life is interpreted to us, its devotion and its zeal, by external 
works, by visible labors. If one were, without prejudice of any © 
kind, in utter honesty, to look upon this Congress, on the num- 
ber, character, and life-work of the thousands who attended it, 
and on the labors which it officially promoted, organized, and 
presented, he would have to bear witness to a Power greater 
than anything in this world. If he viewed it simply as a 
lover of humanity, desirous of human peace and good-will, he 
could find nothing better calculated to promote these desires of 
his heart. Even from a merely human standpoint, good-will, af- 
fectionate greeting, happy salutation prevailed and showed the 
bond of affection that unites Catholics the world over. But to 
see the reign complete of such things, this onlooker should have 
witnessed the three hundred and fifty thousand at the foot 
of Mount Royal with bowed heads and in silence, all made one 
by Catholic faith, as the Sacred Host was raised aloft. Per- 
haps he would not think it an altogether foolish dream if he 
was told that there were some who hoped and prayed for the 
union of all nations and all hearts under the banner of that 
Salutaris Hostia. 

If he viewed this Congress as one anxious for the reunion 
of Christendom, surely here he would have seen unity made 
visible, and unity manifesting its essential truth. If he gazed 
as one anxious to promote the welfare of his fellows, could he 
ask for a greater ideal than that exalted here inthe exalta- 
tion of the Christ of the Eucharist—an ideal so great, so pure, 
so unearthly, that many have stamped it as impossible; an ideal 
that requires the strength not fof men but of God, or ‘“‘ with- 
out Me,” said this same Christ, “you can do nothing.” {I 
will live in you and you in Me.” If he came as one eager 
to advance the social condition of the race; to lift the burden 
of poverty from the poor, the weight of injustice under which 
the working man and the working woman oftentimes labor, he 
would, indeed, if he looked intently enough, behold a sight that 
would cause his eyes to open wide and his lips to exclaim: 
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“I never knew of these things; least of all did I ever think or 
imagine they were discussed at a Eucharistic Congress.” 

Such an observer would see here thousands of clerics who 
have sacrificed themselves for the welfare of humanity; thou- 
sands of religious men who care for the young and study to 
make them worthy members of society; thousands of religious 
women who know no other service than the service of their 
fellow-creatures; thousands of the faithful who yearly contrib- 
ute millions of dollars for charitable work among the needy 
and the poor. In truth, he would see here, begotten of and 
inspired by the love of Jesus Christ, the greatest power in all 
the world devoted to the welfare of humanity; the only power, 
because it is the power of love and self-abandonment, that 
will effectively, in the last analysis, do the work which the 
world needs to have done. As the Cardinal Legate said in 
the great meeting at Notre Dame: “In the face of economi- 
cal problems which demand solution to-day at the hands of 
the governing bodies of this country, this Church offers you a 
security of principle and a guarantee of social peace for which 
we should not be slow in rendering thanks to Divine Provi- 
dence.” Critics may take exception—and justly at times, for 
we may learn from our critics—to the administration, the prac- 
tical methods, the unscientific ways of much of this great 
power and this charitable work. These things, after all, are 
important, but let us not forget that they are secondary. 
They will come, perhaps at times too slowly, but they will 
come. No critic would venture to deny that the great essen- 
tials are here: willingness, enthusiasm, unlimited devotion, and 
deathless sacrifice. Not only are these things here, but we 
may answer our critic and say that here also are the very 
things he demands, the study of method, of helping and train- 
ing, so that the body may be strengthened and the character 
be developed. 

The Sacrament whereby we partake of the Body and Blood 
of Christ is the life of our souls, and consequently the source 
of all Christian life in the world, of our personal and our cor- 
porate life as Christians. It reaches from end to end and orders 
all things sweetly. Through it the Church will take all things, 
from the highest to the lowest, and regenerating them, return 
them to the Incarnate Christ Who owns them both by natural 
and by acquired right. ‘“‘ To restore all things in Christ,” was 
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the rallying cry sent forth by our Holy Father as he mounted 
the papal throne, and this Eucharistic Congress has cheered 
one with the renewed hope of its fulfillment. 

Through the Christ of the Eucharist must Christian energy 
reach out to the farthest limit and leave nothing unknown 
that will help to promote His glory and the welfare and salva- 
tion of men. Therefore does the zealous Christian study and 
examine, weigh and discuss, and therefore also do we meet 
in such congresses as this to make more valuable and effec- 
tive our corporate knowledge. 

The religious services of the Congress, which were its heart, 
for they sent the blood of life through all its members, were 
truly magnificent and impressive. From that solemn opening, 
when the Archbishop of Montreal welcomed at the door of St. 
James’ Cathedral the Papal Legate, to the Midnight Mass at 
Notre Dame, attended by over fourteen thousand, and at which 
six thousand men received Holy Communion, to the Mass in the 
open air at Fletcher’s Field, celebrated by his Grace Archbishop 
John M. Farley, of New York, at which three hundred and 
fifty thousand were present, and to that unprecedented proces- 
sion at the end, the Congrgss seemed to be one fervent, glorious 
act of homage to our Eucharistic King. Besides the services 
mentioned, there were many Solemn Pontifical Masses, at 
which sermons were delivered by distinguished prelates, mem- 
bers of the hierarchies of different nations, Masses were offered 
at all hours of the morning, Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was given at convenient times, and church, convent, 
institution, and private home were illuminated and decorated 
by Eucharistic banner and Papal colors. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to give here any detailed 
account of the different services, receptions, meetings, of the 
speakers, their sermons, and their papers. These details were 
printed in the daily press, and the entire proceedings will be 
published in book form. 

To illustrate what we have said above, that the life im- 
parted to the soul by Christ in the Eucharist fills the world, 
covers everything human, and makes the soul anxious to employ 
all human learning, to solve every human problem, to make itself 
a lover of every human being, in other words, to empty itself 
into every human channel and inundate all the world with the 
knowledge and love of Christ, we will enumerate here some of 
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the many subjects treated. These subjects were discussed in 
general or in sectional meetings. The sectional meetings were 
intended for those interested in the particular subject to be 
discussed. We may say here that we have never seen sec- 
tional meetings so well attended as they were at the Mon- 
treal Congress. Separate, general, and sectional meetings were 
held in French and in English. <A general review of devotion to 
the Eucharist throughout the world, and particularly in Canada, 
was given by Father Galtier, of the Congregation of the Blessed 
Sacrament; ‘‘ The Eucharist and the First Canadian Mission- 
aries,” by Father Thomas Campbell, S.J.; ‘‘ The Eucharist as 
the Centre of Dogma and the Life of the Church,” by l’Abbé 
Curotte; “‘ Faith in the Eucharist and Modern Unbelief,” by 
Right Rev. Bishop McDonald, of Victoria, B. C.; ‘‘ The Tribute 
of a Great Century to the Eucharist,” by Dr. James J. Walsh, 
of New York. Two learned papers, “ The Eucharist and the 
Primitive Canon of the Mass in the Light of Recent Discover- 
ies”? and “ African Records and Devotion to the Eucharist in 
the Early Ages,” were presented respectively by Dom Jules 
Souben, a Benedictine of Solesmes, and Father Delattre, of 
the White Fathers. Neither of these, unfortunately, was able 
to be present in person. ‘‘Work Among the Poor in Rome,” 
was discussed by Mgr. Laurenti, of that city. Educational 
papers, dealing with the instruction of adults and of the young, 
of parents and of children, of improvements in the catechism, 
etc., were read by Father Marchal, of the Redemptorists, 
"Abbé Dupuis, l’Abbé Halle, President of Levis College, 
l’Abbé Corbeil, of the Ottawa Normal School, l’Abbé Belleney, 
of La Croix, Paris, Rev. E. P. Fitzgerald, of Holyoke, Mass., 
Rev. Richard Ormond Hughes, of New York, Right Rev. Mgr. 
F. H. Wall, of New York, and Mother Mary Loyola, of York, 
England. The conversion of non-Catholics was discussed by 
Mgr. Zorn de Buluch, Auxiliary Bishop of Strasburg, and the 
Very Rev. A. P. Doyle, C.S.P., of Washington. Papers on 
the Catholic press were presented by l’Abbé E. Auclair and 
l’Abbé Belleney. The evil of intemperance and its cure were 
discussed by Canon Sylvain and Father Ladislas. The welfare 
of the working classes, societies for young men and women, 
and the general social betterment of the Catholic body, were 
discussed by Very Rev. John Cavanaugh, President of Notre 
Dame University; Rey. M. J. O’Brien, of Peterboro, Ont.; 
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Right Rev. Mgr. Lynch, of Syracuse; and Rev. T. J. Shealey, 
S.}J., of New York. 

We have given but a few of the subjects. The general 
meetings almost beggar description, because they were ait- 
tended by such crowds, by such an unusual number of digni- 
taries, and addressed by so many distinguished orators. It 
was at these meetings that the great practical power of the 
Church and of her sacramental life was so strongly evidenced; 
where her power as the social force was most apparent; and 
where thousands heard, learnedly and courageously proclaimed, 
her saving doctrines. To give one example we will cite the 
great general meeting held in the church of Notre Dame. 
This church is, we believe, the largest church edifice in 
America. The gathering of which we spoke was ufidoubtedly 
the most notable public meeting of Catholics that ever took 
place on this continent. The Blessed Sacrament had been re- 
moved from the church and the sanctuary had been made into 
one vast stage. Hours before the appointed time crowds had 
gathered in the streets; when the meeting opened there were 
at least fifteen thousand gathered within those walls. Thous- 
ands who could not enter were still standing outside. On the 
stage were seated the Papal Legate, the members of the hier- 
archy and representatives of the federal, provincial, and mu- 
nicipal governments. The meeting was addressed by two car- 
dinals, his Eminence Cardinal Vannutelli and his Eminence 
Cardinal Logue; and by two Premiers, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Sir Lomer Gouin. The gathering typified the spirit, and 
showed the success of this Congress. It was, indeed, an in- 
Spiring sight and a soul-stirring call to see and to hear that 
vast crowd of fifteen thousand cheer to the echo when an 
orator spoke of devotion to the Holy Eucharist and of faith- 
fulness in the service of Christ. 

Or again, we might speak of that gathering of young men 
at the Arena in Westmount, when the Cardinal Legate was 
cheered by thousands and actually overcome by the reception 
accorded to him. From the beginning to the end, in its re- 
ligious services, in its studies of present-day problems, in its 
display of Catholic activity and Catholic influence, in the 
multitudes that gathered to take part in it, the Twenty-first 
Eucharistic Congress was a magnificent demonstration of 
Catholic life, inspired, exalted, directed by devotion to the 
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Blessed Sacrament of the altar. Its success is the glory of 
Montreal, the glory of Canada, the glory of our own United 
States; yea, the glory of Catholics throughout the world. 
Grand, inspiring, as were its services and its meetings, the 
crowning splendor, the perfect fulfillment of it all, came in 
that indescribable procession of the Blessed Sacrament. God 
granted us a perfect day. To the thousands already in the 
city, thousands more came by train, by boat, by vehicle of 
every kind, to pay homage to our Lord. From hundreds of 
miles around many, unable to come, rich and poor alike, sent 
their offerings of flowers, till there were more than enough to 
decorate a city. Those who had participated during the four 
days of the Congress felt that they had not even yet begun 
to praise their King as He should be praised. What we had 
done up to this hour was as naught. In the strength of our 
hearts and of our numbers we would lead Him forth, bear 
Him triumphantly as He should be borne—our God, our King. 
The city and the whole world should bear witness to our joy. 
The same inspiration possessed every heart. They who were 
not permitted to walk secured seats on the stands, in the win- 
dows, or stood along the line of march. There was to be no 
vehicle. No one wasto ride. In the presence of Him we are 
all equal; and, from the unknown altar-boy to the representa- 
tive of the Supreme Pontiff, all walked for those short four 
miles, bearing in enthusiastic love their Eucharistic King. 
Before Him are the great and the little of this world, num- 
bering thousands upon thousands. There are some of the 
Papal Zouaves, who years ago risked their lives in defense of 
the States of the Church. There is every kind of young 
men’s society, Society of St. Jean Batiste, Workingmen’s 
Clubs, the Catholic Club of New York City, Knights of Col- 
umbus, Holy Name Societies, American Indians, Chinese, 
Lithuanians, Poles, Syrians, Italians; there are members of the 
religious orders, diocesan priests numbering thousands, Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools; there are canons and mitred ab- 
bots, bishops and archbishops, and there is the Papal Legate, 
bearing aloft the sacred Host. He is surrounded by a military 
guard of honor. Following him come two other Cardinals, 
Gibbons and Logue, and then the Archbishop of Montreal, 
with Prothonotaries Apostolic, Papal Chamberlains, representa- 
tives of the federal, provincial, and municipal governments— 
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all forming a procession of sixty thousand men, and requiring 
five hours to pass. 

Through flower-carpeted streets, beneath beautiful arches, 
between living walks of devout, reverent worshipers, the Sacred 
Host is borne. Song upon song is raised in praise and honor 
to the Eucharistic Christ. Flowers are strewn before Him, 
clouds of incense bear the prayers of the multitude to His 
feet. A city’s life has stopped. A city is silent, save for the 
praise which its hundreds of thousands send forth to God, 
Every nation is here, every tongue is here. All praise the 
Savior, Christ. His life animates this multitude. His power 
holds them silent. His love thrills their hearts. He passes— 
as of old doing good; as of old, at the end He blesses the 
multitude. They answer as with one voice, acclaiming: 
** Jesus, the Host!” and the Eucharistic Congress is over. 
But we know that the life of the Eucharistic Christ is 
stronger than ever in the hearts of His faithful. 





THE HEAT OF DAY. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


*Tis noon. Yon reapers, in discouraged mood, 
Are spent with labor, for the world is ripe 
To its ingathering. Fain is each to wipe 
His dripping brow, as though each drop were blood: 
**O daze of heat, poured in o’erpowering flood ! 
No shade is ours,’’ they mourn, ‘‘no shepherd’s pipe 
Makes music i’ the sun.’’ Great Prototype 
Of lamb-like patience, bless our ill-wrought good! 
Smile on its imperfections, till they shine 
Bright in Thy brightness. Help us bind the sheaves 
With cords of love’s own silver!—Bread and wine 
Of sweetest Sacrament no longing leaves: 
O Light unshadowed, bid our sorrows cease; 
Celestial Presence, crown us with Thy peace. 





Rew Books. 


In the preface to his Life of Reg- 

THE LIFE OF REGINALD inald Pole (New York: Longmans, 
POLE. Green & Co. Price $5.25), Martin 

Haile states that the world might 

have had the work from the pen of Father Ethelred Taunton but 
for his untimely death at the beginning of histask. The author 
then acknowledges his indebtedness to Father Taunton’s liter- 
ary executor for valuable notes and data collected with ex- 
haustive research; and, gratefully dismissing this obligation, he 
assumes entire responsibility for the work in its present form- 

It would be misleading to say that the Life of Reginald 
Pole is a full and complete history of one of England’s most 
notable sons, for so skillfully has the author estimated and 
placed the important characters—kings, queens, prelates, knights, 
and pawns—on the vast board, the sixteenth century up to the 
close of Cardinal Pole’s life, that he has given to the reader 
a valuable summing up of the events and counter events of 
the entire period in Europe. 

Inestimable is the worth of a book such as the present Life, 
and particularly is it valuable to the lay reader under the skill- 
ful handling of the writer, who possesses a fine sense of pro- 
portion, a faithfulness in research, and a delicate discrimination 
when court intrigue, hatred, and dissimulation distort the fair 
outlines of Christ’s divine edifice until her own children fail 
to recognize her and disown her because of the cringing sophis- 
tries of unjust stewards within her fold. 

The author’s discernment of historic detail has enabled him 
to obtain a clear focus upon the noble Cardinal Archbishop’s 
relation to the time in which he lived. Thanks to the reac- 
tionary quality of injustice and fanaticism, and to the preser- 
vation of the archives accessible to the student of history, the 
names of More, Fisher, Pole, and those who suffered persecu- 
tion in its many forms because of the unswerving quality of 
their faith, become fairer with the progress of time, and few 
books have shown to such advantage as Martin Haile’s Life 
of Reginald Pole. 

As near and loyal hinewen to royalty; faithful friend to 
friend; high-minded patron to the art and letters of his time; 
wise counselor to emperor, king, and pontiff, the name of 
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Pole becomes suggestive when one contemplates the fixity, the 
steadfastness of this holy and learned man who witnessed the 
reign of three of England’s monarchs and the pontificates of 
eight “bishops of Rome.” With pleasing simplicity of style 
the author comprehensively presents to the lay reader the tan- 
gled doctrinal arguments of the time, and the mental journey 
to the Council of Trent, in company with the orthodox Car- 
dinal Pole, becomes one of the most pleasing features of the 
book. 

The account of Reginald’s school days, beginning with the 
Carthusian monastery at Sheen, “a devout and holy place”; 
the later days at Oxford, where he numbered Sir Thomas 
More—twenty-five years his senior—among his friends; the 
prolonged student life at Padua, where under the generous 
patronage of his kinsman, Henry VIII., he was enabled to 
remain Jong enough to obtain princely advantages, and where 
he formed those friendships destined to last until the close of 
his life—all these events are told with an easy grace of detail 
never wearying to the reader. “It has been observed of 
Pole,” says the writer, ‘that he had many points of resem- 
blance with another great English cardinal of more recent 
times—Cardinal Newman; especially that he could claim to 
having lost few friends during all the changes of his life and 
that the loss of an old friend had ever deeply grieved him. 
Another point of resemblance was the love of companionship, 
which made Newman unwilling to take the shortest stroll un- 
accompanied, and which in Pole created those friendships with 
Gasper Contarini and Alvise Priuli which deserve to rank 
among the famous friendships of history; and in a lesser de- 
gree with the representative men of his time—for to mention 
his friends was to name the first, in moral and intellectual 
worth, in whatever place he might find himself.” - 

Possibly the most valuable material in the Zzfe are the 
extracts from letters to Pole’s various friends upon vital ques- 
tions of state and morals, and the full and comprehensive 
reference to his notable work, Pro Ecclesiastice Unitatis De- 
Sensione, written at the command of Henry VIII. and destined 
to become the occasion of the historic breach between them. 
Carefully scanning extracts from this famous work of Pole’s, 
one must smile in our own day at the illogical attitude of the 
Church of England bishop in one of the Southern States who 
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answered the charge that Henry VIII. was founder of the 
English Church: “He was not Founder of the Church of 
England, but he did cure the English people of the Roman 
fever.” 

Let those who would read the rather questionable nature 
of this “cure” turn to the Life of Reginald Pole, that they 
may know how great was the service of this illustrious and 
holy man to the beauteous Bride of Christ whom Henry VIII. 
would have robbed of her head, so great was his mania for 
decapitation ! 

With the contemplative knowledge 

HEAVENWARDS. of the mystic, and the spiritual 

illumination of one who lives in 

the Presence of the Most Holy, Mother Loyola, in her latest 

book, Heavenwards (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Price 

$1.25), has delivered messages that strengthen, encourage, and 

animate all its readers to rise above the distracting temptations 

of sordid modern life. ‘‘ Having in it all that is delicious and 

the sweetness of every taste,” Heavenwards is adapted to the 
needs of varying conditions of life. 

Laying the book aside, the priest will feel better prepared 
for his sermon on the morrow; the “sister servant” of the 
community will welcome it as rich material for community 
reading; the valiant woman of domestic life will work more 
willingly with her hands from the inspiration of its practically 
adapted lessons; and the woman of fashion—God grant it may 
reach her !—will learn painfully how she must be in but not 
of the world, and how spiritual reading, though a necessity, 
will not be sufficient unless diligently applied when the soul 
faces the insinuating allurements of a life of ease. 

The dedication of Heavenwards fixes a standard for the book 
to which Mother Loyola has remained faithful in each succeed- 
ing chapter: 

“To Mother Church, whose office and aim is to keep our 
hearts above the dangers, trials, and allurements of this pass- 
ing world, and whose daily admonition from a thousand altars 
is ever ‘Sursum Corda.’” 

The text for each chapter of Heavenwards is taken from 
some familiar passage of Sacred Scripture, and these Mother 
Loyola has illumined with a rare, delicate, and reverent insight 
holily qualified to lift up the heart of every reader. 
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Especially is this true of the meditations on God’s beauti- 
ful promise: ‘‘ Behold I will send My angel, who shall go be- 
fore thee, and keep thee in thy journey and bring thee into 
the place that I have prepared.” 


Many of our readers are already 
ASTRONOMICAL ESSAYS. familiar with a series of popularly 
written articles on astronomy which 
appeared recently in the columns of the Boston P#/o¢ and 
gave clear evidence of the exact scientific learning of their 
author, the Rev. George V. Leahy. These essays are now 
published in convenient book-form, Astronomical Essays (Bos- 
ton: The Washington Press. Price $1), and form a welcome 
addition to the library-table of the Catholic family—and, in- 
deed, will convey a good deal of interesting information which 
non-Catholics are sometimes in urgent and striking need of 
receiving. The style of the author is very simple and clear; 
and he instructs his readers satisfactorily in a number of ques- 
tions which lie on the meeting ground of science and religion, 
and therefore need to be discussed in the spirit and with the 
equipment he so obviously possesses. 


This translation by Luigi Cappa- 
A MANUAL OF CHURCH delta, from the fifth German edi- 
HISTORY. tion, of Dr. F. X. Funk’s Manual 
of Church History (Vol. 1. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. Price $2.75 net), is of exceptional 
value, particularly because it may easily be used as a text- 
book for the training of students, ‘and because it will intro- 
duce them in a practical way to the sources and to the issues 
that are most important in the history of the Church. When 
the students of our seminaries are formed in the spirit and on 
the model of this thorough and practically successful teacher, 
a new era will begin in the history of American scholarship. 
In the hands of a painstaking professor, the Manual may be- 
come a splendid instrument for the drilling of a class. Slow 
progress, frequent review, and conscientious verification of all 
the available sources, would begin the development of a type 
of priestly scholar that our generation is yearning to find com- 
mon in this country. 
The author of the Manual and the work itself in the orig- 
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inal are too well known to require any comment of ours. The 
combination of science and sound doctrine, the fusion of ex- 
traordinary learning with unimpeachable faith, his love of 
original research, and his strict loyalty to evidence, make Dr. 
Funk the right man to produce the most satisfactory manual 
as yet offered to the public. And he has been fortunate in 
his translator. Under the obvious pseudonym affixed to the 
English edition, there is screened a literary workman of the 
first rank. His translating and editing leave nothing to be 
desired; and such additional notes and references as he has 
made give comfortable assistance to the reader. When pos- 
sible he has replaced references to foreign works by references 
to English translations, and his failure to do this with regard 
to Duchesne’s Histoire Ancienne de l’Eglise must, of course, 
be due to the fact that he had corrected his proof before the 
appearance of the English version of that book. 


The Poor Man of Assisi has been 

THE DIVINE MINSTRELS. so widely admired by artists and 
writers, hopelessly incapable of 

understanding his spirit, that readers regard with some sus- 
picion each new attempt at interpretation. In the present 
instance, The Divine Minstrels, by Auguste Bailly. Translated 
by Ernest Barnes (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price 
$1.25 net), such suspicion will be justified, for this little romance, 
which weaves together some well-known incidents in the life 
of the saint on a beautiful background of Tuscan and Um- 
brian scenery, depicts a sentimental courtship, full of impos- 
sible details, and colored most vividly with high tints that 
would of themselves reveal the artist as a Frenchman. The 
descriptive parts are poetically and gracefully done; and the 
translation seems to be adequate. But the atmosphere is too 
little Catholic and too saturated with misunderstanding of the 
Franciscan ideal to make the book a source of enjoyment. 


This volume, Zhe Promise of Ameri- 

THE PROMISE OF AMERI- can Life, by Herbert Croly (New 
CAN LIFE. York: MacMillan Company. Price 

$2), gives us a study of our na- 

tion at once historic, prospective, wide, profound, and stimu- 
lating. The author has sketched most lucidly the architecture 
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and analyzed the substance of American national life. He has 
shown us why it is what it is—an organic democracy, but an 
organic democracy very much qualified in its constitution and 
growth by elements antithetic to its true nature. He traces 
the characteristic marks which Hamilton, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln have left upon it, and also those which are due to what 
may be called pragmatic causes. But all this is only an incite- 
ment to his readers. He wants them to turn aside for awhile 
from the strenuous paths of unreflective business and resolutely 
think out for themselves what America now is and what, unless 
higher political thought and purer political passions enter into 
her life, she is likely to become. The first great founders of 
America were hard and high thinkers, they channeled out the 
forms through which her vigorous early life was to run its 
almost unconscious course, and so long as it retained its first 
simplicity all was well. But the very strength of this life, when 
once separated from its first givers, became in a sense blind and 
unreflecting in its sheer and headstrong individualism, and so 
it has continued to be, almost to the present. ‘‘For two gen- 
erations and more the American people were, from the econo- 
mic point of view most happily situated. They were able, in 
a sense, to slide down hill into the valley of fulfillment. 
Economic conditions were such that, given a fair start, they 
could scarcely avoid reaching the desirable goal. But such is 
no longer the case. Economic conditions have been profound- 
ly modified, and American political and social problems have 
been modified withthem. . . . Ugly obstacles have jumped 
into view, and ugly obstacles are peculiarly dangerous to a 
person who is sliding down hill. The man who is clambering 
up hill is in a much better position to evade and overcome 
them. Americans will possess a safer as well as a worthier 
vision of their national promise as soon as they give it a house 
on a hill-top rather than in a valley.” 

It would be well, therefore, for those whom an unfortunate 
mixture of optimism, fatalism, and conservatism has lulled to 
sleep to wake up and take stock of things as they are. What, 
then, is the central plague spot to be attacked? ‘“‘It is the 
economic individualism of our existing national system which 
inflicts the most serious damage on American individuality ; 
and American individual achievement in politics and science 
and the arts will remain partially impoverished as long as our 
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fellow-countrymen neglect or refuse systematically to regulate 
the distribution of wealth in the national interest.” 

Mr. Croly develops two policies to meet the changed con- 
ditions of the national life. At home, he is all for qualitative 
individualism as opposed to that quantitative individualism 
which is now so rampant and excessive. He points to Abra- 
ham Lincoln who, so to speak, summed up and anticipated in 
himself the qualitative and democratic genius of his country. 
He was not only good-natured, strong, and innocent, as so 
many of his fellow-countrymen have been and are, but “he 
had made himself intellectually candid, concentrated, and dis- 
interested, and morally humane, magnanimous, and humble. 
All these qualities, which were the very flower of his personal 
life, were not possessed either by the average or the excep- 
tional American of his day: and not only were they not pos- 
sessed, but they were either wholly ignored or consciously 
undervalued. Yet these very qualities of high intelligence, 
humanity, magnanimity, and humility are precisely the qualities 
which Americans, in order to become better democrats, should 
add to their strength, their homogeneity, and their innocence.” 

While this home policy which Mr. Croly advocates is so 
essentially qualitative, his foreign policy is quite other—the 
Monroe doctrine, a big navy, a leading voice in the European 
concert, the whole thing quite frankly Bismarckian. 


This remarkable psychological 

BY INHERITANCE. study of the negro, and the mu- 

tual relations of white and black, 

entitled By Inheritance, comes from the pen of a New Eng- 

land woman, Octave Thanet (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Com- 

pany). The book shows the touch of the artist as well as the 

mind of the student; inimitable humor and incident lighting 

up the dark shadows of “the tremendous, uncouth, fundamen- 

tal passions of men.” Miss French shows us “naked human 

nature,” the negro as he is ‘‘ by inheritance’; but a keen 

sense of values holds the balance between good and evil, com- 
edy and tragedy. 

The story carries southward Agatha Danforth, a New Eng- 
land philanthropist, pledged to the cause of the negro. Where 
before she had reckoned with the individual, she now learns 
to estimate the race, and grapples for the first time with the 
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real factors in the race problem. Her struggle between “life- 
long faiths and late perceptions’ forms the background against 
which the actors play out the drama of life. This new insight 
into these “‘children too old to grow up,” and the effect on 
them of the American panacea, education, as personified in 
Danton, a young mulatto, graduated from Harvard, make her 
ask sadly: ‘‘ What is the right sort of education? Is this higher 
education the best thing for them?’’ Danton, a polished, 
finished product “‘up against” the impenetrable social barrier, 
is the embodiment of the tragedy of his race. Unsatisfied and 
unsatisfiable ambition turns to gall and bitterness an affectionate 
disposition and sunny nature, the best heritage of his people. 
The electric light of enlightenment, forestalling the sunshine 
of happiness, leaves him a prey to all sorts of morbid germs. 
In the impassable social barrier we find the crux of the whole 
problem. To defend it, the inherent law of race-preservation 
rises in a passionate flood of unreasoning madness, and sweeps 
before it all sense of law and order. 

Lily Pearl, the true heroine of the beok, shows that filtra- 
tion may clarify the muddiest waters. Through unselfish sac- 
rifice and willing service her standard grows till, having ‘all 
the virtues but one,” she learns to prize more than life itself 
that one which is the crown of womanhood. Lily Pearl is a 
woman’s heroine. She could sway men’s hearts and turn their 
heads and blind Antoine and send him back to France unsus- 
pecting, for only a woman could suspect and comprehend her 
stamp of heroism. 

No Catholic will fail to note the only Catholic touch in the 
book—the natural confidence of the human mother in the 
Mother of God—nor the references to divorce showing the dis- 
tinction without difference between the illegal sexual relations 
of the negro, and the “ legalised adultery” of the whites. 

It may be objected that the author gives the terms of the 
problem but offers no solution, if we except some tentative 
suggestions scarcely calling for very serious consideration. 
The best light thrown on the subject by the wise old Geneial, 
and that philosopher of sanity, Lily Pearl, is, after all, the old 
key to many a social problem—that even ambition must have 
limits, boundaries fixed by common sense and guarded by Chris- 
tian resignation. 
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The Mirage of the Many, by W. 

THE MIRAGE OF THE  T. Walsh (New York: Henry Holt 

MANY. & Co. Price $1.50), has ambitions 

to be a prophetic novel. It con- 

cerns the city of Chicago under the reign of Socialism, as estab- 

lished throughout the United States in the year 1952, and the 

author proposes in a forceful, but somewhat didactic, manner to 

show the deplorable effect of that reign on all classes of society, 

The starting-point of the novel seems unjustified. Conditions 

by the middle of this twentieth century are assumed to have 

jumped quite to perfection. The phrase, “economic evils,” 
has been relegated to the dead-language shelf. 


But notwithstanding that this was the most wonderful 
civilization that had ever been upreared, in spite of the fact 
that the people had never before been so prosperous, the old 
slogan of halt a century earlier was in constant repetition, 
‘*The rich are growing richer and the poor poorer.’’ Man’s 
discontent was a paradox. He was discontented because he 
had so little reason to be. His wants were over-satisfied, 
over-satisfied, at least, in proportion to his merits. Not a 
single being suffered from lack of food, or clothing, or shelter 
—the primary human wants—no, nor from a thousand acces- 
sories to these wants. 

Man was spoiled by economic ease—and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, he craved for the still easier life. A great reaction 
was bound to come. Inconsistently man hit at the keystone 
of his prosperity—his economic system, and Socialism, a 
theoretic principle for many a decade back, was demanded. 
Thought had revolutionized the world, in science at least. 
Thought could likewise revolutionize the social system. Such 
was the fundamental argument of the Socialistic leaders of 
the day. 


The shaky optimism of this starting-point—how can the 
next forty years accomplish so much ?—makes the introduction 
of Socialism inconsistent and impertinent; and on it the whole 
structure of the story is inclined to totter. The author would 
have strengthened his position by admitting, as does the most 
conservative thought of to-day, the many ragged gaps in our 
economic system; he could then have shown that for these 
gaps is needed a gradual bridge-building along constitutional 
lines, not the bomb-shell of Socialism. In proceeding, how- 
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ever, the story gains in strength. The account of the actual 
state of society under Socialistic government shows vividly the 
readjustments, often hard and cruel, demanded by the “great 
change.” The author’s insistence upon the inevitable sub- 
merging of individual talent and ambition, and his effective 
representation of the wreckage of all family life, suggest by 
sharp contradiction the older novel, Looking Backwards, by 
Edward Bellamy. A comparison of the two books would be 
worth while. Zhe Mirage of the Many is certainly the more 
convincing. 


Some one has said that since the 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. Encyclical Pascendi ‘‘ Catholic 

scholarship has drawn in its horns, 
' and is now confining itself to the composing of harmless theo- 
logical text-books.”’ This statement is a calumny, for never 
were writers so prolific in scholarly apologies of the Catholic 
position. Mgr. Batiffol is one of the best of present-day writers 
who meets the modern rationalist on his own ground. 

We are glad that his lectures at Versailles, January—May, 
1910, on the historicity of Christ and the Gospels, have been 
published in permanent form, Orpheus et l’Evangile (Paris: 
Librarie Lecoffre, J. Gabalda et Cie.) They constitute a de- 
tailed scholarly answer to the latest attacks of modern unbelief 
on the much-debated questions of Christian origins. While the 
author has ever in view Reinach’s superficial and inaccurate 
history of religions, his treatment is objective throughout, dis- 
cussing in turn the extra-gospel references to Christ, the origin 
of the canon, the witness of St. Paul and the Acts, and the 
authenticity of the life and teachings of Jesus. 

He seems to reject, with Schuerer and Lagrange (p. 18) 
the authenticity of the famous passage of Josephus (Ant. xviii. 
63, 64), but explains his silence (Orpheus, p. 333) on the 
hypothesis that Josephus wrote his work to suit the cultured 
Roman who despised Christianity (pp. 21-22); he points out 
(p. 31) that the blasphemies and inaccuracies of the Talmud 
writers, who “present insuperable difficulties to Reinach” 
(Orpheus, p. 334), are due to their hatred of Christianity 
(Meyer), and their utter lack of the historical sense (Lagrange) ; 
he identifies the Chrestus of Suetonius (Vita Claudii, 25) 
with the Christ (p. 44), and brings out (p. 47) clearly the value 
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of Tacitus’ reference to the passion of the Savior under Pon- 
tius Pilate (Annal. xv. 44). 

In his chapter on the Canon, Mgr. Batiffol shows how the 
Church separated the chaff from the wheat in the matter of 
the Apocrypha (pp. 58-64), the one supreme criterion being the 
criterion of apostolic authority for all of the four gospels (p. 
78). He refutes theferror of Harnack and Juelicher, who trace 
to Marcidn ‘in 150 A. D. the first idea of a New Testament 
Canon (pp. 73-80, Orpheus 316). 

The lecture on St. Paul is an answer to a favorite theory 
of the Tiibingen school rejected by Weiss in his Paulus und 
Jesus and repeated by Reinach (Orpheus, p. 339), viz., that St. 
Paul knew little or nothing of the historic Christ. Mgr. Batiffol 
refers (pp. 87-99) to many passages wherein the Apostle voices 
the Savior’s teachings (I. Cor. iv. 20-21, vii. 10, xv. 50; II. 
Cor. i. 3., ix. 4; Rom. viii. 15-17, xiii, 8-10, xiv. 17; Gal. iv. 
I-7, Vv. I, V. 12, etc.), and lays special stress on the instruc- 
tion given him by Ananias (A. D. 34), Peter (A. D. 37), and 
Barnabas (A. D. 42-49) (pp. 100-102). 

Against Reinach (Orpheus, p. 344) our author proves that 
St. Luke, the physician (Col. iv. 14) and the companion of St. 
Paul (Phil. i. 24) is the author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and against Weiss and Juelicher that this history of the first 
twenty years of Christianity was written not in 100 or 105 
A. D., but in 62 A. D. The admissions of Harnack in his 
Lucas der Arta are used to good effect (pp. 118-136). 

The last chapter (pp. 237-279) deals with three hypotheses 
whereby the rationalistic critics of to-day question the authen- 
ticity of any gospel fact: 1. That the incident recorded is 
suggested by some Old Testament prophecy (p. 251); 2. That 
the miracles mentioned are either cures that may be explained 
naturally, or mere symbolism misunderstood by the first illiterate 
followers of Jesus (p. 256); 3. That “‘the method of compara- 
tive religions” will explain many a so-called fact (p. 260). 


The brief but clear-cut refutation of Reinach’s fanciful ‘‘myth 
of the passion of Christ borrowed from the Sacza of Babylon” 
is an evidence at once of the arbitrary character of the Rein- 
achian criticism, and a proof of the effectiveness of modern 
Catholic scholarship (pp. 265-272, Orpheus, 337-8). 

It would take a volume to enumerate the many errors of 
the much advertised Orpheus. Mgr. Batiffol who discusses only 
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one brief chapter of thirty pages, points them out continually 
in footnote after footnote. Reinach speaks of a gospel of 
Cerinthus which never existed, and then calls St. John’s Gospel 
a revision of it (p. 71); he quotes the Acta Pilati as a docu- 
ment forged by the Christians of the second century, whereas 
the Greek letter of Pilate to Claudius was not invented until 
the fourth or fifth century (p. 38); he states that all trace of 
the rivalry of St. Peter and St. Paul was deliberately eraced 
from the Acts, whereas this hypothesis has long been relegated 
to the ash-heap (p. 120); he confidently asserts that “all the 
quotations from Scripture in the Apostolic Fathers refer ex- 
clusively to the Old Testament” (p. 74), proof positive that he 
had never read them or even Leipoldt’s latest book on the New 
- Testament Canon; he speaks of the story of Paul and Thecla 
as “the type of pious fraud,” but fails to tell his readers that 
the priest who acknowledged its authorship was degraded (p. 
59); he mistranslates St. Luke with a purpose (p. 156, Orpheus 
p. 323), fails to understand Loisy (p. 205, Orpheus, pp. 319- 
324), confounds the two congregations of the Index and the 
Inquisition (p. 244, Orpheus p. 352), utterly misrepresents the 
present position of the Church on the text of ‘‘the Three 
Witnesses” (p. 244), etc. 

In a word, Orpheus is a book whose Voltairean bias (he 
quotes Voltaire fifty-four times in 112 pages) may satisfy the 
superficial anti-clerical students of a French lycée, but will not 
pass muster as a serious study with scholars cof any school, 
either from the standpoint of method or of facts. 

A man so biased as to define religion as ‘“‘a sum of scru- 
ples which impede the free exercise of our faculties,” so be- 
hind the times as to make totems and taboos the corner stone 
of all his fanciful theorizing (Revue du Clergé Frangais, Vol. 
LVIIL.,, pp. 715-729), so poor an historian as to write “a his- 
tory of religions in which the one thing lacking is religion”’ 
(Monod, Revue Historique, November, 1609), so bitter an anti- 
Catholic as to consider the Catholic Church a mere history 
of errors, superstition, intolerance, and crime—such aman may 
write learnedly of Greek and Etruscan vases, or lecture inter- 
estingly on the antiquities of the Musée de Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, but he ought not to venture on the difficult paths of the 
study of comparative religions: Me sutor ultra crepidam., 
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A certain romantic interest sur- 

VENEZUELA AND rounds the Latin countries of 

COLOMBIA. South America. To their own na- 

tive attractiveness they seem to 

have added some of the poetic charm and chivalry of their 
early Spanish conquerors. 

Yet South America and her people have long been as a 
closed book to the majority of our countrymen. Differences 
of language, of racial antecedents and social customs, have been 
instrumental in keeping apart the people of the two continents. 
And it must be added that oftentimes our own arrogant com- 
placency, ignorance of true conditions, and a too great readi- 
ness to credit sensational newspaper reports, have created an 
unwarranted prejudice in our minds against the moral and in- 
tellectual standards of our South American brethren. It is so 
easy to indict a foreign nation—as easy as it is imprudent. 

But we are happy to note the advent of a better under- 
standing between the peoples of the two continents, Perhaps 
the most effective public instrument has been, and still is, the 
Bureau of American Republics. Moreover, friendly diplomatic 
relations, international congresses, and the success of various 
common interests, have opened our eyes to the truth, and we 
are beginning to see and to know the vast fields for intellec- 
tual activity and material development which lie to the south 
of us. 

A new work has just appeared, Up the Orinoco and Down the 
Magdalena, by H. J. Mozans, A.M., Ph.D. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Price $3), which will have, we feel, a worthy share 
in promoting a better and a truer understanding. It isa book 
of travel, descriptive of the inhabitants, animal and vegetable 
life, and topography of two of the most northerly South Amer- 
ican countries—Venezuela and Colombia—with many of the 
adjacent islands. The volume takes us on a journey through 
some of the most renowned scenes of New World discoveries 
and explorations, and we see in perspective a land which in 
many respects glows with a charm primeval. The author’s en- 
thusiasm for his labors aud his sympathy for his subject are 
contagious; we lay the book down in sheer wonder at the 
mighty land of marvelous beauty and unlimited resources which 
lies so near our doors. Those weird and popular stories about 
Latin American irreligion and mora] degradation are conspicu- 
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ously absent, and in this volume of a few hundred pages we 
are led by a kindly hand into a close and cordial intimacy 
with “those gentle, polite, sensitive, imaginative, delightful 
people.” The work cannot fail to instruct and delight any one 
who honestly seeks to know these often misrepresented coun- 
tries. 

The volume contains a large number of illustrations and is 
well printed and bound. There is also a map showing the route 
followed by the author, a well-arranged index, and a complete 
bibliography. 

Sir Thomas E. Fuller, the author 

CECIL JOHN RHODES. of an interesting life of Cecil 

Rhodes, The Right Hon. John Cecil 
Rhodes (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.60 net), 
writes: ‘‘I have not attempted to give any detailed account of 
Mr. Rhodes’ life from childhood upwards. I have rather writ- 
ten a personal narrative of his life and work as they were 
associated with mine, in an intimacy of many years; while at 
the same time I have given as complete an account and esti- 
mate of -his public career as the scheme of the book per- 
mitted. I have also specially endeavored to recall the best 
traditions of Mr. Rhodes’ life, scarcely known to the general 
public, but cherished in the hearts of his friends.’ 

Cecil Rhodes’ entrance into public life as a member of the 
Cape Parliament; his great schemes for South African expan- 
sion; his social life at Groote Schuur; his work as a states- 
man and as premier of the Cape Colony, his complicity as 
Prime Minister with the “ Jameson Raid”; his ideals and 
characters—these are prominent points in the narrative. Sir 
Thomas writes freely of this remarkable man’s mistakes and 
failings. There is much of the human in his picture “‘ of the 
man who cast a spell over South Africa and its people,” and 
his work will be of interest not only to the student of South 
African history, but to the general reader. 


Houseboating on a Colonial Water- 

HOUSEBOATING. way, by Frank and Cortelle Hutch- 

ins (Boston: L. C, Page & Co.), 

is an account of a cruise up the historic James River, as under- 
taken and enjoyed by the authors in their boat, the Gadadout. 
The descriptions of famous localities in Virginia naturally in- 
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clude interesting glimpses of the life of those earliest days, 
pretty traditions and even bits of personal gossip about the 
colonists, and once again, of course, the first American romance, 
that of John Rolfe and Pocahontas. Especially enjoyable is the 
account of visits to old colonial seats, with all the charm of 
the old-time Southern courtesy and hospitality, manor-heuses 
such as Brandon, Shirley, and Westover, home of the unhappy 
Colonial belle, Evelyn Byrd. The volume is illustrated with 
many photographs taken by the authors, and may serve as an 
exquisite gift-book. 
A volume called Zrat/s Through 
TRAILS THROUGH WEST- Western Woods, by Helen Fitzger- 
ERN WOODS. ald Sanders (New York and Seat- 
tle: The Alice Harriman Com- 
pany), will prove a desirable addition to the literature of the 
Far West. Traditions and folk-lore of the Indiansfare success- 
fully mingled with descriptions of the wildly picturesque beauty 
of the region they still inhabit. The author attempts a sym- 
pathetic, if incomplete, interpretation of the primal, strangely 
compounded character of the Indian, ‘‘the mystery of our 
continent.” The chapter dealing with ‘‘Some Indianj Missions 
of the Northwest” recounts the pathetic story of the labors 
of the heroic “‘black robes,” whose zeal finally effected the 
conversion and civilization of so many tribes. The work of 
Father De Smet, founder of the missions of the Northwest, 
is described at special length, and also that of the gentle 
Father Ravalli, the Italian Jesuit, widely known and loved as 
the Apostle of the Selish. Of these pioneer priests the author 
writes with admiration, but obviously lacks a thoroughly clear 
understanding of their true aims and ideals. 


To any one wishing to follow the 

CHURCH AND STATE. troublous times which immediately 
preceded and followed the Separa- 

tion of the Church and State in France, no more instructive 
or reliable guide could be offered than the two volumes pub- 
lished by the eminent academician, Count Albert de Mun, 
Combats d’ Hier et d’Aujourdhui (Paris: P. Lethielleux). The 
work is written, as it were, day by day under the immediate 
dictates of events. The first volume begins with the advent 
of the Combes’ Ministry, June, 1902, and brings the reader 
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to the eve of the separation of Church and State. The strug- 
gle which followed is well described, as are the events which 
rendered conciliatory measures impossible, and which led to 
the last great Papal decision which every Christian in France 
embraced unhesitatingly. In the second volume the separation 
is consummated and its dire consequences reveal themselves. 
Count de Mun says that the history of France from that unfor- 
tunate date should be called the history of the consequences 
of the separation of Church and State. The violent rupture 
with Rome marked the blasting of national traditions. We see 
the Church cast aside by the State, the episcopacy driven from 
its abodes, church goods subjected to ignoble inventories, the 
results of confiscation leading even unto the violation of such 
sacred contracts as provide for suffrages for the dead. The 
moral influences at work react so deeply upon the nation that 
patriotism is abased, the army disorganized, and the country 
in a state of social revolution. The deep-rooted patriotism of 
Count de Mun and his loyalty to the Church pervade his 
splendid work. 

Mr. H, M. Wiener’s recent work, 
PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM. Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism 

(Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra 
Company), is an interesting volume, not precisely because he 
has evolved for us any new solution to the Pentateuchal prob- 
lem, but because he has boldly and earnestly defended what 
has come to be, for the non-Catholic, an obsolete view, 7. ¢., 
“the general Mosaic character of the Pentateuch.” 

These essays first appeared in the current numbers of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1908-1909, and are now issued in book form, 

Mr. Wiener’s avowed purpose here is to administer the coup 
dé grace to the prevailing literary hypotheses of the Graf 
Wellhausen School, Heis convinced that a mere common sense 
investigation of some of the conclusions of the higher critics 
respecting biblical difficulties will be sufficient to discredit their 
theory. 

Starting with what he considers to be the most important 
of these discrepancies, “the variant use of the terms Z/hoim 
and Yahweh,” the author goes through the whole catalogue 
of Pentateuchal difficulties: ‘Egypt and Goshen”; “The Min- 
istry of the Sanctuary ”; ‘‘The Position of the Ark”; ‘‘ Con- 
cluding Chapters of Numbers”; “The Israelitic Census”; 
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etc., contributing to all points not merely the negative work 
of criticising the critics, but the more difficult and positive 
effort of personal interpretation. 

Naturally, some subjects are treated with greater detail 
than others, but, whether he writes at length or briefly, the 
author brings to his thesis a certain confidence, and independ- 
ence of thought, which make his words always interesting if 
not always convincing. The last pages are devoted to an ar- 
rangement of the early chapters of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena ; 
and the whole is supplemented by a very complete index of 
scriptural passages and subjects. 

The Essays are popular rather than technical in their form, 
and can be followed with interest even by those unacquainted 
with the technique of the problem. In addition the style is 
simple and clear, so that it is a book to be appreciated by a 
very large class of readers. 

But the work is not perfect. Mr. Wiener is intensely in 
earnest; and, as we have remarked, his indignation at the 
work of the higher critics is very deep. And while we sympa- 
thize and agree with much of his criticism of these men, we 
believe his work has been marred by an almost jejune exag- 
geration of the blunders and silliness of the critics; and by a 
failure to distinguish between critic and critic. 

The monotonous repetition of such expressions as ‘‘ crass 
absurdities,” ‘‘exhaustive ignorance,” ‘these worthless con- 
clusions,” ‘‘inveterate habit of self-contradiction,” seem to be- 
tray the work of a ‘‘special pleader,” rather than the dispas- 
sionate and cautious words of the scholar. Mr. Wiener is rep- 
resentative of a growing school—“ the anti-critical”; but he 
goes beyond all in his depreciation of the work of the critics, 
He would limit their achievement, in Pentateuchal study at 
least, to the detection of a few glosses; while their service is 
more than outweighed by the “crass absurdities they have put 
forward.” 

We do not mean to imply, however, that Mr. Wiener has 
not written a strong book. The line of argument here laid 
down, and the plan of reasoning followed, will be amplified 
and continued, until we see the strange spectacle of critics re- 
turning to a position in many respects identical to that from 
which they started. 

One of the chief values of the book lies in this, that it 
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indicates the trend modern criticism is taking under the rela- 
tively recent influence of external research; an influence surely 
conservative and in many respects Catholic in tone. 


Mr. G. E. Theodore Roberts has 
COMRADES OF THE TRAILS. achieved the impossible in Com- 

vades of the Trails (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co.) He has actually written a story without a woman 
in it. The eternal feminine has for once been completely ig- 
nored. Comrades of the Trails contains three hundred solid 
pages without so much asa swish of skirts or an elusive echo 
of soprano laughter. Nor does the story suffer in the least by 
the omission. It tells of the partnership of an Indian and a 
young Englishman, trappers in the Canadian wilderness: of 
their adventures with trap and gun, and of their exciting en- 
counters with a ghost of peculiar habits and with a mysterious 
‘Wild Man.” It is the sort of book that one does not want 
to be interrupted in reading. 


Of Mr. George Wharton James’ 
THE ARIZONA CANYON. several volumes concerning West- 
ern regions, the latest is Ze Grand 
Canyon of Arizona; How to See It (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.) The book describes the Grand Canyon, “the waterway 
of the gods,” traces its formation, and gives an extended ac- 
count of the surrounding country. It is a quite exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, and with its numerous illustrations 
and maps would seem excellent as a guide-book. The style, 
however, is not sufficiently attractive to make any strong appeal 
to stay-at-homes. 


Michael Servetus, branded both by Catholics and Protest- 
ants as a rank heretic, has found a champion in the author of 
the volume entitled: Michael Servetus: His Life and Teach- 
ings, by C. T. Odhner (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.) 
Servetus, who “‘has had scarcely a single sympathetic and in- 
telligent reader,” who has “apparently exercised no influence 
whatever upon the development of theological thought in the 
Christian Church,” who has disappeared “ almost without leav- 
ing a trace in the sands of time,” is here heralded as a second 
John the Baptist. The work is without historical value, for 
the author fails to see any defects whatsoever in his subject. 
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Fr. Pustet (New York) have published a new and complete 
edition of the Graduale Romanum, with the Vatican approba- 
tion. It is excellently presented. The same house has issued 
the History of Church Music, by Rev. Dr. Karl Weinmann, 
translated from the German. This work, as the author him- 
self states, does not claim to be a detailed history of Church 
Music, but rather ‘‘a compendious exposition,” showing the 
broad lines of its development. However, though the little 
volume is modest in scope, it is far-reaching in its research 
and thoroughly well done. 


Benziger Brothers (New York) have issued a Handbook of 
Church Music, by F. Clement C. Egerton. It is a “practical 
guide for all those having the charge of schools and choirs, 
and others who desire to restore Plainsong to the proper place 
in the services of the Church. Beginners will find the work 
very useful, because it is extremely simple. Teachers also will 
find it valuable because of the different methods it suggests 
for acquiring the essentials of Gregorian music. 


During the past few years many books have been written 
on the Eucharist, such as the works of Pére Eymard, the 
founder of the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, and the all- 
too-few treasures from the pen of Mother Mary Loyola. The 
present work, The Holy Eucharist—The Bread of Angels, trans- 
lated by Rev. John F. Mullany, privately printed at Syracuse, 
N. Y., is another worthy addition to the devotional literature 
on the Eucharist, and is arranged with a special view for use 
at Mass and Holy Communion. It is a translation from the 
French of a series of meditations on the Eucharist, and is in- 
tended for “clergy and laity.” The translation is simple and 
free from French idioms. 


The example set by the English Catholic Truth Society 
(London) in publishing interesting tales that inculcate moral 
lessons, such as religious loyalty, etc., is well worthy of our 
imitation. One of its recent books of this kind is Under the 
Ban, by C. M. Home. It is a full-sized novel (well printed on 
good paper, though poorly bound) dealing with the troubles 
between John Lackland and the Papacy. Devotion to the Holy 
See is cleverly inculcated without letting the moral become 
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too prominent. The story is well told and the interest of the 
reader is sustained to the end. There are incidents in Ameri- 
can history that might be utilized in the same way. 


The labors of the late Bishop Potter for the social improve- 
ment of the laboring classes, and for social reform in general, 
are interestingly set forth in a small volume, entitled Bishop 
Potter—~The People's’ Friend, by Harriette A. Keyser. It is pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


Service Abroad, by Right Rev. H. H. Montgomery (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.), consists substantially of the 
Pastoral. Lectures delivered at Cambridge, 1910, and briefly 
summarizes pioneer missionary work. While intended primarily 
for Anglicans, Catholics can, nevertheless, profit by much of 
the practical advice therein given by experienced workers in 
India, China, Africa, and among English-speaking people. 


An excellent little work on the aims, materials, and meth- 
ods for the perfect training of the prospective man and woman 
will be found in the pamphlet, Zhe Formation of Character, by 
Ernest J. Hull, S.J. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. Price 15 
cents). It is intended not only for parents and school-teachers, 
but also for all who are desirous of developing their own capa- 
bilities. The little volume can hardly be surpassed for use- 
fulness and ease of comprehension. The trifling price should 
insure its wide distribution. 


Histories of the United States are now so numerous that 
we can hardly expect to find anything new in the statement 
of facts or in the method of treatment. This latest volume, 
A History of the United States for Schools, by S. S, Forman 
(New York: The Century Company), however, is deserving of 
notice, in that its scope extends from the discovery of America 
by Columbus to the finding of the North Pole by Peary. While 
some important events of history have not here received the 
extensive treatment they deserve, the volume is, nevertheless, 
as a text-book, a good one. Free from all denominational 
and party bias, clear and simple in narration, and well supplied 
with numerous jmaps and illustrations, it should readily find 
a place in the school-room. 
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A much needed supplement to the little catechism will be 
found in this volume, Simple Catechism Lessons, by Dom Lame 
bert Nolle, C.S.B. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder). The lessons 
are put in the usual form of question and answer, but the latter 
consists of a series of short, easy sentences, each a paragraph 
by itself. The answers contain chiefly matters of essential belief 
and detailed practical conduct. Examples and pictures from 
biblical topics are suggested, to be supplied by instructors. 
The booklet on the whole is very valuable. 


In this little book of 70 pages we have The Liturgical 
Year Historically Explained and a Key to the Missal for the 
Use of the Laity, by Fr. Thaddeus, O.F.M. (London: Art & 
Book Company). It is very well done, and will be found 
most helpful to those who are either giving or receiving first 
instructions in liturgical matters. Starting, of course, with 
Advent, each of the holy seasons, and the important feasts 
which it includes, are explained with clear and competent 
brevity, both from the historical and from the devotional points 
of view. The last eight pages are devoted to an explanation 
of the dio-ity and order of the ecclesiastical feasts and brief 
descrip. “f the great liturgical books—the Pontifical, the 
Ritual, th. oreviary, and the Missal. It is a book to have in 
order to help oneself, and in order to help others. 


In his Groundwork of Christian Perfection (New York: 
Benziger Brothers) the Rev. Patrick Ryan lays down princi- 
ples based on such excellent authorities in the spiritual life as 
Father Scaramelli and Father Rodriguez. The sole purpose 
of the author is to lead his readers to a better and a clearer 
understanding of what we must do and what we must be to 
attain the perfection which leads to eternal salvation. He 
writes particularly for those persons in the world who practice 
perfection without any formal aim at it, and his efforts to put 
things briefly and plainly have been most successful. The 
book is of a convenient size and we hope it will become well 
known. 


Like the mountain village itself, simplicity is the keynote 
of a recent publication, Oberammergau, which, in a tenderly 
intimate way, describes the place where the Passion Play is 
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produced, the people of the village, their everyday life, and 
the particular characters chosen to take part in the sacred 
drama. The locality is well known to the author, Josephine 
Helena Short, and her work is made doubly interesting by 
the excellent photographs which illustrate the text. The vol- 
ume is published by Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. Price $1. 


The M. H. Wiltzius Company announces that it will pub- 
lish, on October 1, a new novel by the well-known author, 
Father Copus, S.J., entitled Andros of Ephesus. 


The Gospel and Sociology, by Dr. Grasset, an eminent pro- 
fessor of medicine in the University of Montpelier (Paris: 
Bloud et Cie.), is a small pamphlet, but it has an importance 
out of proportion to its size. The author makes an earnest 
plea for united social action on the part of Catholics. There 
is a social question, he affirms, and he has no sympathy with 
those Catholics who are unanimous. enough in lamenting per- 
secution and making wholesale charges against their enemies, 
yet are wholly indifferent or- woefully disunited when it comes 
to social action. To lay the entire blame for the Revolution 
on others, and then to date every evil from it, as if it were a 
sort of Pandora’s box, is useless and foolish. ‘‘If one wishes 
to speak of our part, as Catholics, in the responsibility (for 
social evils) . . . discord at once springs up; we are not 
willing to recognize our own follies, or we accuse each other, 
while no one has the courage to say mea culpa for his own 
failings.” Dr. Grasset’s thesis is, that because a purely scien- 
tific sociology, divorced from all religion, has no sanction for 
social obligations, therefore Catholics, possessing the true faith, 
are bound to exert themselves in diligently showing the sound 
basis for these obligations in the Gospel. 


The latest French publication of the Science and Religion 
Series from Bloud et Cie, of Paris, include: L’ Histoire des Re- 
ligions et la Fot Chretienne, par J. Bricout; Qu’estece que le 
Quittisme? par J. Paquier; L’ldée Individualiste et l’Idée Chré- 
tienne, par Henri Lorin; Le Pontifical, par Jules Baudot; Vie 
de Sainte Radegonde, par Saint Fortunat; La Vie de Saint Benoit 
ad’ Aniane, par Saint Ardon; La Correspondance d'’Ausone et 
de Paulin de Nole, par Ausone. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (6 Aug.): ‘The Accession Declaration Bill,” pro- 


viding for a change in the Coronation Oath, has passed 
both Houses of Parliament, received the Royal Assent, 
and become law.—-A Supplement gives a full account 
of the first National Catholic Congress held at Leeds. 
Varying and contradictory reports are still in circu- 
lation with regard to the relations between Spain and 
the Holy See. 

(13 Aug.): “Some Unpublished Fioretti of St. Francis,” 
by M. Mansfield.——-In a letter quoted from Zhe Man- 
chester Guardian, the Bishop of Salford explains ‘“‘ The 
Status of the Vatican.” The Pope is an independent 
Sovereign, and therefore he is not, and never can be,a 
subject of the Italian State. 

(27 Aug.): “‘Where is the Milliard?” has to do with 
the liquidation of the property of the dissolved religious 
congregations in France, “The Sixth Chapter of St. 
John: A Difficulty and Its Solution,” is discussed by 
the Rev. Gerald Stack. ‘*Proverbs and Sayings of 
the Gael,” by C. Dease.——A Special supplement is 
devoted to general Congress topics, in which the ad- 
vantages and utility of the Catholic Federation of Eng- 
land is capably set forth by John Hobson Matthews. 
That ‘penal reform is opening a wide field to Catho- 
lic zeal and enterprise is proved by the Rev. John 
Cooney in his paper ‘‘ Catholics and Penal Reform.” 

(3 Sept.): The letter of the Holy Father to the Cardi- 
nals, Archbishops, and Bishops of France on the organi- 
zation known as “ Le Sillon” is treated at some length, 
as is the late Congress at Montreal.——Space is given 
to the striking address to the King concerning the 
Royal Accession Declaration which was brought before 
the Australian House of Representatives, and the de- 
bate which ended in its being approved. 














The Month (Aug.): The Rev. Jos. Keating, under the caption 


“Catholicism and Civil Disabilities,” considers the ques- 
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tion of the civil status of Catholics in Great Britain. 
The author attempts to show that the state has no 
right to penalize Catholics because they believe in one 
form of Christianity and reject the rest; that the alleged 
incompatibility of the profession of Catholicity with 
civil allegiance has no foundation in fact.——“ Faith 
Healing and the Origins of Lourdes,” by the Rev. Her- 
bert Thurston, is a criticism of the thesis of Sir Henry 
Morris that the miracles of our Lady have waxed and 
waned in direct proportion to the rise and fall in popu- 
larity of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
the teaching of this doctrine- forming the basis of men- 
tal suggestion. 

(Sept.): Rev. Sydney Smith describes the Catholic Con- 
gress at Leeds. One great benefit isto make Catholics 
conscious of their strength.——“‘ Mistress and Maid,” by 
Agnes Gibbs, deals with the servant problem. The ob- 
ject is to restore the old ideal, in which the mistress 
recognized her duties towards the health and moral 
education of the servant, and the latter looked upon 
her superior as the representative of God on earth. 
Rev. John Cooney writes on “Catholics and Penal Re- 
form.” Catholics, he says, form one-fifth of the prison 
population of England, and their co-religionists should 
take a more active interest in reforming them. 

Expository Times (Sept.): Dr. Percy Gardner contends that the 
phrase “Kingdom of God” in the Gospels refers to a 
present as well as a future kingdom.——In ‘‘ The Visi- 
bility of Our Lord’s Resurrection Body,” Rev. J. M. 
Shaw maintains that Christ’s risen Body was only visi- 
ble to those possessing a certain “ spiritual receptive- 
ness.” This -restriction of recorded appearances, then, 
becomes an additional proof of their historical trust- 
worthiness. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Sept.): “The Altar and Its 
Ornaments,” by Patrick Morrisroe, details the rubrical 
requirements of an altar.——Under the caption “Some 
Recent Discoveries in Hymnology,” W. H. Grattan Flood 
gives many interesting facts concerning the authorship 
of well-known Latin hymns. The general tendency has 
been to assign their composition to an earlier date. 
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Le Correspondant (10 Aug.): Eugene Tavernier, writing of 
Proudhon, the French Socialist, considers him interesting 
because of his personality, rather than for what he said 
or did. His style, while original and vigorous, “was 
stilted, rude, and tiring to even his better disposed 
hearers.”"———Joseph Berge discusses the pros and cons 
for the tunneling of Mt. Blanc, which are being con- 
sidered by the present “Conference of, Rome.” The 
writer thinks that the conference cannot but “‘advance 
the study of the improvement of direct railroad com- 
munication between France and Italy.”———“‘The Boy 
Scouts.” Francois Lechannel writes of their history, 
duties, etc. The writer is very enthusiastic, and would 
have the organization world-wide. 

(25 Aug.): “Home Rule for Alsace-Lorraine,” by Abbé 
Wetterlé, deals with the nature and necessity of inde- 

i pendence for these states, a question that has been 

f agitated for nigh forty years. “The Approaching 

i Millennium of Cluny,” by L. de Contenson, presents an 

He historical sketch of this celebrated abbey, its founda- 

t tion and influence, and the customs of its order.—— 

a 
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Leon de Laperouse thinks ‘‘ General Brincourt” ‘‘a shin- 

ing example of integrity, loyalty, and kindness, with an 

indomitable energy and a love for the sword.”——Chris- 

i tian Patrimonio writes of affairs in the Balkans, dwelling 
on those events that have raised ‘“‘ A Principality to a 
Kingdom.” 

Etudes (5 Aug.): “The Preacher in Preaching,” is an essay 
by Raoul Plus analyzing the different elements con- 
stituting the psychical energy of the orator, the invis- 
ible force of one living soul acting on another. 
‘*A Neapolitan Novelist,” by Louis Chervoillot, reviews 
the life and works of Madame Mathilde Serao. She is 
said to belong to the French psychological school of 
fiction and to have exhibited remarkable powers of ob- 
servation. 

(20 Aug.): “The Millenary of Cluny,” by Dom F, 
Cabrol. For centuries Cluny exercised the greatest in- 
fluence upon the religious, social, and political world. 
It is now but a small, unattractive, provincial town. 
“* Apologetics of Savonarola,” by Auguste Décisier. 
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Savonarola wished Christians to prove the truth of 
Christianity by their good lives; his contemporaries 
were satisfied with the legitimate extrinsic criterions of 
the truth of Christianity. His position was practically 
sanctioned by the Vatican Council, which also insists 
upon sanctity and good works as an eminent criterion 
for the divine mission of the Church. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 Aug.): A. Degert gives a sketch 
of the relations of ‘‘ Richelieu and the French Semi- 
naries.” The famous Cardinal, he maintains, instead of 


. being only a patron of St. Vincent de Paul, Cardinal 


Bérulle, M. Olier, and others in this work, was in real- 
ity the one who first gave force in France to the pro- 
visions of the Council of Trent regarding the establish- 
ment of seminaries. L. Venard reviews among other 
works the following: The Historical Value of the Fourth 
Gospel, by M. Lepin; Wellhausen and John, by C. R. 
Gregory; Some Remarks on the “‘ Orpheus” of M. Rein- 
ach, by R. P. Lagrange; Orpheus and the Gospel, by P. 
Batiffol; and three works on the Resurrection.——Mlle. 
Agnes Siegfried contributes an account of the motives 
of her conversion. 

(15 Aug.): Dom F, Cabrol, writing of “The Feast of 
the Assumption,” gives a brief sketch of this feast in 
Christian worship, in history, and in the Liturgy. 
G. Geslin discusses the relation of the terms ‘“ Messias 
and Son of God.” His conclusion on the point is that 
the latter gives the sense of sonship by generation, 
the former only the sense of “‘king”; that the evangel- 
ical use is that of authentic Jewish tradition; and that 
their mutual substitution is not due to their identity in 
meaning but to their application to the same person. 
——E. Bourgine treats the question ‘‘Do Catholic 
Rigorism and Protestant Laxism Influence the Family ?”’ 
The article deals chiefly with divorce and its effects on 
the family and the community. J. Riviére discusses 











the following theological works among others: Zhe 
Origins of the Dogma of the Trinity, by Jules Lebreton ; 
The Faith, by P. Charles; The Nation of Catholicity, by 
A. de Paulpiquet, O.P.; Zhe Sacerdotal Vocation, by J. 
Lahitton.———P, Godet contributes an article on ‘‘ The 
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Liturgic Origin of the ‘Salve Regina.’”——-A. Boudin- 
hon writes of “The ‘ Fact of Loreto’ and the Author- 
ity of the Church.”———“ The Moral Consequences of 
Protestants”? is an extract from a book by Abbé E. 
Julien. 

(1 Sept.): E. Vacandard reviews among others the fol- 
lowing work: Ancient History of the Church, Vol. Il, 
by Abbé Duchesne, which he regards as the last word 
on many of the topics treated, as Donatism, Pelagianism, 
etc.—-The following are discussed by A. Bros and O. 
Habert: Zhe Successive Phases of the History of Religion, 
by J. Réville; Zhe Assyro-Babylonian Religion, by P. 
Dhorme; The Gospel in the Face of Pagan Syncretism, 
by B. Allo; Zhe Formation of Legends, by A. Van 
Gennep.——“ Social Sense and Catholic Sense,” is an 
address of encouragement delivered by Mgr. Fuzet, 
Archbishop of Rouen, to an assembly of ‘the social 
week” at that city. 

Thomiste (July-Aug.): R. P. Montagne discusses the 
nature of the methodic doubt advocated by St. Thomas. 
It was the great Schoolman’s doctrine that, any one 
starting out in quest of truth should be in a state of 
doubt, as an indispensable condition for the acquirement 
of truth. But all doubt, whether real or “fictitious,” 
cannot include facts of experience or axioms of reason. 
“The Origin of Political Power,” by R. P. Hugon. 
According to St. Thomas the question of the origin of 
power resolves itself into two subdivisions: power con- 
sidered in the abstract, and power considered concretely 
as it is lodged in an individual. The former is, indeed, 
of divine institution, but not necessarily the form in 
which it is exercised.———_R. P. Lage, with the doctrine 
of the Church and the teaching of theologians as his 
sources, concludes against P. Hugueny that the fact of 
revelation is capable of rigorous demonstration of ex- 
trinsics. : 





Etudes Franciscaines: P. Exupére, in an article on “St, Mat- 


thew,” Chapter I., first calls attention to the great igno- 
rance of pious people about the Gospels. Many, he says, 
know more about non-essential pious devotions than 
they do of the eight beatitudes, which contain the es- 
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sence of Catholic doctrine.——“ Higher Education in 
United States,” by P. Hildebrand, gives, on the one 
hand, a short account of the foundation and history of 
the Catholic University of America. On the other hand, 
the history of Harvard is briefly given. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Aug.) “ La Critique et l’A- 
pologetique,” by Laberthonniére, is a criticism of a 
book by P. Hugueny, O.P. P. Hugueny claims to judge 
the facts of revelation objectively, without reference to 
their interpretation by the subject. This he does not 
do, however. “ Leibnitz et le Mecanisme,” by Charles 
Dunan. The purpose of this article is to show the con- 
tradiction in which Liebnitz involves himself between 
the Determinism of Descartes and his own system of 
Monads. The author points out that Liebnitz’s doctrine 
of Pre-established Harmony and Optimism cannot be 
verified, that it is not a suitable basis for philosophy. 

La Revue Apologétique (Aug.): ‘‘ Anti-clericalism,” by Ch. De 
Cerf., sketches the evolution of the anti-religious politi- 
cal parties in Belgium. The author maintains that neu- 
trality is here impossible. It is necessary to take one 
side and this side must be the same in politics as it is 
in religion. The anti-clerical programme of Liberals, 
Socialists, and Freemasons is then exposed from their 
own publications. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (July): “The Bankruptcy of Modern 
Epistemology,” by K. Kempf, S.J., shows that the dis- 
agreement and uncertainty of modern philosophers re- 
garding the fundamental idea of “truth” prevents any 
solid conclusions in this particular branch of philosophy. 

J. Brown, S.J., sketches the efforts of the ritualist 
party in the Anglican Church to restore the ancient 
liturgical vestments. The Condition of Religion in 
Italy in the Middle of the Sixteenth Century, by Pietro 
Tacchi Venturi, S.J., is extensively reviewed. This work 
was awarded a prize of two thousand francs by the 
Imperial Italian Academy, and is said to be remarkable 
for its impartiality. 

Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (1 Aug.): Cladius Piat, in his 
article “ Intelligence of Children,” gives a somewhat ¢x- 
tensive summary of results obtained in experimental 
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psychology with regard to the mental faculty of chil- 
dren.——“‘ Biblical Commission: Historical Form of 
? Books,” by H. Lesétre. The hagiographers never meant 
to teach history but used the same to illustrate better that 
necessary for salvation,——‘‘ The Historical Value of 
the First Three Gospels,” by M. Lepin, is the first chap- 
ter of an extensive work, 
(15 Aug.): “The Adversaries of Lourdes.” A certain 
Doctor of Medicine, of Metz, refuted, in a series of arti- 
cles, the arguments brought forth by M. Bertrin in favor 
of miraculous cures.——In “Catholic Spain,” J. Guibert 
bol states the position of the Vatican—that traditional rights 
: must be upheld and that the Church in Spain has pre- 
| 





gs served its secular heritage. “The Church of To-day 
i in France According to an American Calvinist,” by M. 
Langlois. The Calvinist is Barrett Wendell, who was 
astonished at the amount of solid piety underlying the 
u French love of pleasure. 
Ml (1 Sept.): Abbé Broussole, in his article, treats of the 
works of the celebrated Spanish philosopher, Balmes, es- 
pecially with regard to the apologetic value of his book 
Hy: The Art of Arriving at Truth. In the article ‘The 
a Holy Humanity of Our Lord,” L. Labauche first defines 
a sanctity and distinguishes between positive and negative, 
3 He treats it from a theological point of view.——H, 
| Lesétre, reviewing the works of M. H. Welxhinger on 
fl the war of 1870, defends the Church against the charge 
of lacking patriotism in this crisis. 
Die Kultur (Aug.): In the article “A Life of Labor” Dr. J. 
Hirn sketches the political and literary abilities of Joseph 
A. Frei von Helfert, president of the Leo- Gesellschaft. 
i Joseph Weingartner, in his article “ History and 
} World-Philosophy,” proves that the methodological strife 
: against the Christian explanations of the world is without 
justification, since both parties have equal rights of in- 
; terpretation.——Literary and historical students will find 
the ‘‘ Genealogical Register of the Times of Charles 
Leonhard” (1792-95) an important source of biographical 
information. 
La Scuolo Cattolica (July-Aug.): A double number, devoted 
entirely to St. Charles Borromeo, He is considered as 
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an episcopal and social reformer, as a sacred orator, and 
as a master of dogmatic and ascetic theology. Fra Agos- 
tino refutes at length certain charges against this saint 
in connection with the plague of 1576-7. ’ 
La Civilta Cattolica (6 Aug.): “ Religion, Church, and State, 
according to the Modernism of R. Murri.’”” The latest 
views of this apostate priest, who persists in wearing 
the insignia of the Catholic priesthood, despite his open 
hostility to the Church, are characterized by the writer 
as a “series of speculative aberrations.” “ The Catho- 
lic Literary Movement in Germany” is an account of 
the work done for Catholic literature in Germany by 
R. von Kralik through the foundation, in 1906, of the 
“‘Gralbund,” with its periodical Der Grail. ‘To him is 
due in great measure the defeat of Modernism in the 
field of literature.” 
(20 Aug,): “The Introduction of the Gothic Style in 
Italy,” accompanied by illustrations, by C. Bricarelli, S.J. 
A recent work, entitled the Modern Age, by S. 
Sighele, an Italian, which advocates the most radical 
views concerning morality, elicits an article on the de- 
cadence of morals. 
(3 Sept.): ‘‘ Medievalism” takes its title from Tyrrell’s 
work of that name. The Catholic Church desires to up- 
hold the realism of the Middle Ages, “because it re- 
sponds to the necessary nature of the intellect”; the 
teachings of Tyrrell and others is the “most absolute 
nominalism.”——This number contains the ‘‘ New Decree 
Concerning the Age of First Communion,” with explana- 
tory remarks.——_L. Mécheneau, S.J., reviews the recent 
work of P. M. Hetzenauer, Commentarius in Librum Gene- 
sis, at length. The general impression made on the re- 
viewer is favorable to the work.——Correspondence from 
the United States: Notes on Italian Immigration; The 
Eucharistic Congress; The Elections in Various Cities. 
Razin y Fe (Aug.): R. Ruiz Amado contributes a paper on 
‘Education in Patriotism.” The first condition for in- 
stilling a love of country in children is that their teachers 
should possess it. Other suggestions are that the national 
history be taught with a “healthy optimism”; the na- 
tional literature be read; and anniversaries of great 
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national events celebrated appropriately with songs, etc. 
——In “ An Observation on the Propositions of the Prime 
Minister and Catholic Dogma,” P. Villada maintains that 
Sr. Canalejas is attacking the “ Catholic dogma” of the 
existence of the Church as a complete and independent 
society. 

(Sept.): P. Villada maintains, in ‘‘The Recall of the 
Spanish Ambassador to the Vatican,” that the question 
of religious toleration is a moral one, from which the 
Church cannot rightfully be excluded. ‘The Solidar- 
ity of the Latin Race,” by R. Ruiz Amado. The author 
thinks there is as great a race consciousness among the 
Latins as among the Germans or Anglo-Saxons. A com- 
mon racial stock and religion and affinities of language 
foster this.———-Under the caption ‘‘The Beginnings of 
Co-operation,” N. Noguer describes the work of Owen 
and Rochdale. Though the former was bitterly opposed 
to religion, the author thinks that the later developments 
of co-operation are not antagonistic to the Church. 





Espata y América (Sept.): E. Nevent contributes the first of 


a series of articles on ‘‘ The Characteristics of Funda- 
mental Theology.” He divides the study into two parts, 
comprising the data of philosophy and the data of his- 
tory.———“‘ An Example of Charity,” by P. B. Ibeas, is 
a study of the management of the orphan asylum of 
Valladolid. The conclusion is that it is governed as 
wisely and economically as possible. Tables of the food- 
stuffs supplied to the inmates, with their cost and nutri- 
tive value, form an important part of the article. 























Recent Events. 


As the members of the Senate 
France. and of the Chamber of Deputies 
have been taking a holiday, very 
little of importance has occurred. The general strike of rail- 
way men which was threatened, and which would have para- 
lyzed the national industries, has so far been averted. There 
is, however, no certainty that all danger is past. The discon- 
tent of the workingmen in various trades and manufactures is 
one of the dark spots in the France of to-day, and gives some 
reason for the dread which is felt of a revolution—this dis- 
content having penetrated into the ranks even of the servants 
of the State. Whether the Parliament in its approaching Ses- 
sion will succeed in passing measures sufficient to remove the 
causes of complaint depends upon the fidelity of its members 
in carrying out the promises which they have made by co- 
operating with the government. 

While little has been done, a good deal has been said; and 
what has been said indicates a somewhat selfish spirit. For 
example, the proposals of this country for the benefit of the 
Republic of Liberia have called forth no little criticism, and 
the determination has been expressed to insist upon the rights 
of France by virtue of Treaties made with Liberia. The Zemps, 
in fact, has declared that France and England alone are en- 
titled to aid Liberia in the organization of her territory. 
*‘Intervention from any other quarter would prejudice our in- 
terests, which are paramount.” The action of America must, 
therefore, be limited to the granting of a loan, and even in 
this a share must be given to England and to France. 

The same spirit is shown in the matter of the new Turk- 
ish Loan, raised in France, indeed, but not through the bank- 
ing institution of which the government of France has been 
accustomed to make use. On this account it is doubtful 
whether the financial facilities which it is in the power of the 
government to accord will be granted. This rather sordid 
proceeding seems to confirm the assertion often made that it 
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is materialistic interests which are supreme at the present 
time. 

To a somewhat higher motive the opposition which has 
been offered to the Hungarian Loan must be attributed. 
Hungary is, of course, associated with Austria in the Triple 
Alliance, and has been, through the mouths of her statesmen, 
boasting of her hearty support of that alliance. It is, there- 
fore, part of a coalition directed against France and its allies, 
and to the political conscience of the French people an appeal 
is made not to contribute funds to strengthen potential ene- 
mies. It is intolerable, it is said, that French savings should 
be devoted to paying for the armaments of the Triple Alliance. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that whatever 
France may have lost in other respects she has become for 
most of the nations of Europe the indispensable means to 
which recourse must be had for the raising of national loans. 
For long years Russia has depended upon French savings, and 
within the last few months Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
have raised money in France. Hungary, as we have just said, 
is anxious to do the same, and even Germany has long been 
casting wistful eyes on the French Bourse. It is said, in fact, 
that, by a roundabout way, the funds for the Baghdad Rail- 
way, which is being made under German auspices, have been 
derived from France, or must be, if the work is to go on. 

The increase of the cost of living, which France is experi- 
encing along with other countries which have adopted pro- 
tection, is giving Free Traders an argument of which they are 
taking full advantage. Within the last decade the price of 
necessaries has increased by one-third, and for some articles 
has doubled. Commodities which in June, 1908, were sold at 
an average standard price of 100.8 cost 102 last year and 106.6 
to-day. The price of bread also has risen and certain demi- 
portions served in the restaurants have been abolished. This 
has led to an agitation calling upon the government to sus- 
pend the Customs in order that, for a time, grain may be ad- 
mitted free. The government has not been slow to take the 
matter in hand, and has instituted an inquiry, promising that 
if it should be proved that the increase of prices is due to the 
transgression of the law with reference to market transactions, 
or to the artificial forcing up of prices by speculators, pros- 
ecutions will be instituted. 
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It is wonderful how little is heard of Switzerland. About 
once a year the election of a new President is announced. A 
few Alpine accidents occur and from time to time an avalanche. 
Recently there has been news of floods. Doubtless this is a 
sign that all is going well, but it does not make Switzerland 
a country that adds much to the interest of life, as understood 
nowadays. It is not, however, a country to be neglected, 
even as a political power, small and quiet though it is, and of 
their interest in it Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy have 
recently given proof. It is only of late, however, that the 
Third Republic has shown any sense of the possible importance 
of their smaller neighbor. At last it has awakened to a due 
recognition of this importance, and after a period of negotia- 
tion a formal rapprochement has taken place, the seal to which 
has been placed by the visit paid by President Falliéres a few 
weeks ago. Every effort was made to welcome the head of 
the French Republic, and festivities of all kinds were arranged. 
But on the eve of the departure of the President, a railway 
accident, of a very serious character, took place in France. As 
an evidence of sympathy with the sufferers, all the festivities 
were, at the President’s request, countermanded. The visit it- 
self, however, was paid, and the substantial result, in the shape 
of a more cordial and intimate friendship between the two Re- 
publics, has, it is hoped, been secured. 

In another quarter France has experienced the mortification 
of seeing her influence supplanted by that of Germany, and 
yet in such a way as to afford no ground of complaint against 
that country. For some years the small army of the Brazilian 
State of Sao Paulo has been trained by French officers, but, 
before the term of their engagement had expired, it has been 
decided to appoint German officers instead of French. As the 
Chilian and Argentine armies are being trained by Germans, 
an indication is given of the extent and growth of the influence 
of Germany in South America, which is in no way pleasing to 
the Republic. The President of Brazil has been the object 
of several marked acts of courtesy on the part of the Kaiser, 
and has been so prompt in reciprocating them, that it seems 
clear that the influence of Germany is growing ever greater 
over the authorities of Brazil. A warning accordingly is given 
to those authorities that the French money market may not 
be opened to supply Brazil’s needs when next it applies. 
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The rivalry in armaments necessitated by the attitude main- 
tained by Germany will, it is feared, shortly involve France in 
a further large expenditure of money. The Lebel rifle, which 
is now in use, while capable, it is said, of competing with all 
the rifles of foreign armies, is not so perfect as the war authori- 
ties desire, and a new weapon embodying every technical per- 
fection having been elaborated, its adoption is being urged as, 
if not necessary, at least desirable. The expense, however, 
makes even the War Minister hesitate; for it is said that it 
will cost no less than two hundred millions of dollars, Others 
put the amount at about half thissum. The authorities are in 
this difficulty: if they say that the rifle now in use is totally 
unfit, they may bring Germany down upon them; if, on the 
other hand, they say that the rifle is as good as can be de- 
sired, there is no reason for incurring the immense expense 
involved in changing. The recent advance in aeronautics renders 
it necessary to take measures for aerial defence. A special 
corps has been formed for this purpose, which has at its ser- 
vice 32 aeroplanes and several airships. Such are the efforts 
being made in order to maintain the balance of power in 
countries which border one upon another. 


Germany, also, has been having 

Germany. its political holiday, the enjoyment 

of which has been somewhat in- 

terfered with by two events—a widely extended shipping dis- 
pute and a speech of the Kaiser. The former has not, so far 
as we have heard, been settled, the effects of the latter have 
still to be made manifest. Before visiting Konigsberg, at which 
the speech was made, the Emperor went to Posen, where a 
new Royal Castle, the seventh, we believe, has been building 
for the past five years. It has cost no less a sum than a mile 
lion and a quarter, and is not, so critics say, of remarkable 
beauty. The disappointment on this occasion was not on ac- 
count of anything said by the Kaiser, but rather on account of 
what he did not say. The Germans are busy in the attempt to 
Germanize the districts which formed part of the former Kingdom 
of Poland, but have met with very little success. An Expro- 
priation Law was made two years ago to further these efforts, 
but seems not to have been put into effect, and the coloniza- 
tion policy has fared no better than it did before the Law was 
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made. Under these circumstances it was not unnatural to ex- 
pect that the Kaiser should make an announcement of the 
policy to be adopted in the immediate future. He confined 
himself, however, to generalities, the only reference which he 
made to the question of the relations between Germans and 
Poles being the expression of the hope that the town of Posen 
‘might be and remain a home and nursery of German culture 
and customs.” i 

At K6nigsberg, to which the Emperor subsequently proceeded, 
he was, no one will question it, outspoken enough. His son 
and heir, the Crown Prince, had made, two or three days be- 
fore, his first speech in public on the occasion of his being 
installed as Rector Magnificentissimus of the University. In 
this speech the Crown Prince declared it to be the duty of all 
the dwellers in the Empire to emphasize what is essentially 
German in them, in contrast to the efforts towards internation- 
alization which threatened to obliterate their healthy national 
peculiarities. 

The fact that Koénigsberg was the place where the Great 
Elector’s son, Frederick III. of Brandenburg, had had himself 
crowned King of Prussia, and that he did this by his own 
right, and that also later on it was the scene of his grand» 
father’s placing upon his own head the crown of the Kings of 
Prussia by the grace of God alone, and not by Parliaments, 
meetings of the people, or popular decision, formed the Kaiser’s 
ground for the assertion that he too was himself the chosen 
instrument of heaven, and that it was as such he performed 
his duties as Regent and as Ruler. ‘‘ Considering myself as 
the instrument of the Lord,” he went on to say, ‘‘ without 
heeding the views and opinions of the day, I go my way, which 
is devoted solely and alone to the prosperity and peaceful de- 
velopment of our Fatherland.” 

These utterances have called forth severe criticism from 
friends and foes alike. The friends of the monarchy fear that 
they will stir up an agitation dangerous to the throne and adding 
strength to the ever-increasing force of Socialism. The leading 
Catholic journal, the Germania, expresses the hope that the 
Emperor may not possess a false idea of his attributes as the 
instrument of heaven, and may not leave unheeded the opin- 
ions of others. It finds consolation in the fact that in the past 
his action has belied his words, and that he has always listened 
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to the opinion of the people when it has been decisively and 
clearly expressed. The Socialist organ demands an instant 
summoning of the Reichstag to take action upon a distinct and 
clear violation of the Constitution, a declaration of absolutism, 
a disregard of the people and of the people’s representatives. 
So loud was the outcry, that it had to be explained semi- 
officially that the speech was not a governmental action; but 
a personal expression of faith on the part of the monarch; 
and of this personal faith the Kaiser, in a subsequent speech, 
said that all he meant to imply, when he called himself a 
chosen instrument of the Lord, was that he felt himself to be 
working under the highest protection and with the highest 
mandate of our Lord and God, “and that I assume to be the 
case with every honest Christian whoever he may be.” More 
will be heard of this matter when the Reichstag meets, for 
there will then be an interpellation. 

Statistics of the movement of population in the Empire 
have recently been published, from which it appears that, 
while the decline in the death-rate has been checked, the de- 
cline in the birth-rate has continued. This decline has taken 
place in all States of the Empire and in all parts of the coun- 
try during the last ten years. The rate for the whole Empire 
is 4 per cent lower (33 per 1,000) in 1908 than in 1899, 37 
per 1,000. In Berlin the rate has now fallen to 23.9 per 
1,000 inhabitants. The rate is markedly low in the Protestant 
parts, in Saxony most of all, while the highest rate is in the 
Catholic parts, with the exception of Alsace-Lorraine. 


In pleasing contrast to the German 

Austria-Hungary. Emperor’s self-assertion is the self- 
effacement of the Austro-Hun- 

garian Emperor-King; and as the former’s speech has called 
forth the spirit of dissension and criticism, the quiet celebration 
of the eightieth birthday of Francis Joseph has been attended 
by a universal manifestation of esteem and even reverence, 
with not a discordant note. By the Emperor’s command the 
only special celebration of the day consisted in the foundation 
of a large number of charitable institutions and the granting 
of a large number of amnesties. A family dinner at Ischl, 
and the performance of a play written by his youngest daughter, 
in which the actors and actress were his grandchildren, can 
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scarcely be called a public celebration. While, in deference to 
the Emperor’s wish, no public ceremonies took place, yet it 
was not in his power to prevent the manifestation in the public 
press of the respect in which he was held, a respect which he 
has earned by the services of a long life, not merely to the 
Empire as a whole, but to the individuals of which it is made 
up. For while he himself lives a life almost of austerity, sleep- 
ing upon a hard camp bed, rising early, his special care being 
that of needy children, he has ever an ear for a tale of misfortune 
or injustice, and long hours every day are passed in the 
drudgery of his official duties. To him is due the fact that 
war was averted last year, and in fact he has made his mod- 
erating influence felt far and wide. To quote the words of a 
well informed writer: ‘“‘ For him life, from youth onwards, has 
been a ‘mission,’ a divinely appointed task, to be accomplished 
in sickness and in health, in good fortune or ill; and just as 
he has never shrunk from duty, nor hardly even faltered under 
heavy strokes of fate, so he regards with serene composure the 
lengthening of the shadows, trusting only that strength will be 
vouchsafed him until the end.” 

To have held the supreme control from 1848 to 1910, and 
to have made his dominions infinitely happier than when his 
reign began, although territory has been lost and the external 
position of the Empire impaired, is no small achievement. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing of all is that, instead of 
his love of power having grown greater with age, it was he 
who was the most anxious of all to share with his subjects 
that power, by promoting a few years ago the adoption of 
universal suffrage for the Reichsrath, and by insisting at the 
present time that the Hungarian politicians should fulfill their 
promises to make the same change in Hungary. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that the influence 
of kings seems to be growing while that of parliaments, al- 
though not in the same degree, is waning. Every one recog- 
nizes the work done by the late King of England in main- 
taining the peace and in being the means of altering the 
traditional attitude of his country towards France and Russia, 
King George of Greece is recognized as having been of greater 
service to that country than the Parliament which has led it 
to the brink of a military despotism. Accordingly, their 
number is being increased. A few years ago, when Norway 
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separated from Sweden, it was expected, from the democratic 
spirit of its people, that the Republican form of government 
would have been chosen, but the monarchical was adopted. 
Two years ago the Prince ot Bulgaria became a king, and 
within the last two months Prince Nicholas of Montenegro 
has become King Nicholas. In 1905 he ceased to be, as Prince, 
an absolute ruler, for he conferred a Constitution and a Parlia- 
ment upon his people. The Parliament, in its turn, has made 
him king. Jurists must determine from what source he derives 
his rights. And while there have been movements to confer 
greater powers or at least practical influence upon individual 
rulers, there has been a widespread movement, on the other 
hand, to diminish their power, attended already with some 
success, as in Turkey and Persia, and eventually China, but 
with less in India and Egypt, perhaps we should add Germany. 

In Hungary a complete change has been wrought. In the 
Parliament in which for years nothing could be done, owing 
to systematic obstruction, since the last election in March 
everything has worked without a hitch, and the Premier, Count 
Khuen Hedervary, has been able to submit for Royal signature 
the Estimates, the Recruits Bill, the Foreign Loan Bill, the 
Census Bill, and sundry other measures. The Premier repre- 
sents the Dualist revival, which accepts the Compromise of 
1867 as the permanent adjustment of the relations between 
Austria and Hungary—a cause which a short time ago seemed 
almost hopeless. The Independence Party ruined itself by its 
insincere treatment of the Franchise question. The majority 
which supports the Premier can hardly, however, be consid- 
ered as the unbiassed voice of the people, for the election 
was “made” by him with the help of the Liberal leader, 
Count Tisza. Nor was the election thus ‘‘ made” without the 
use of violence, bribery, intimidation, and various subterluges, 
as was frankly admitted by one of the leaders of Count 
Tisza’s new Party. ‘‘Let us not forget,” he said, “that we 
are Magyars and that electoral abuses are of old standing in 
our country. For centuries all Magyar parties have thus 
erred.” Stone-throwing and bell-ringing, arson and violence, 
along with bribery, were practised by their forefathers in various 
degrees and by all parties. ‘‘ We should have been ‘ green,’ 
and have failed in our duty to the Fatherland, had we been 
more fastidious,” was the almost cynical avowal of Count 
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Tisza, Yet it is anticipated that from this bad tree good fruit 
may be gathered; and undoubtedly, during the past session, 
there was no obstruction, and confidence is expressed that the 
suffrage question will soon be settled without imperiling the 
Magyar State Idea, that whatever happens the Magyars must 
retain the supremacy they have so long enjoyed. It is thought 
that Hungary is entering upon a period of political calm. 


Sympathizers with the new régime 

Turkey. in Turkey cannot help feeling 

anxiety as to the future, not so 

much on account of internal developments, but on account of 
the somewhat aggressive and provocative character of its foreign 
policy, especially toward Greece. The purchase of war-ships 
from Germany which has been made, and the projected greater 
increase of the navy, the fact that arms are being imported in 
large quantities, the long-continued boycott of Greek merchan- 
dise, the aggressive attitude adopted towards such purely in- 
ternal affairs of Greece as the elections for the approaching 
National Assembly, the devotion to the service of the army 
of large sums of money in preference to everything else, render 
it almost evident that war with Greece is the thing which is 
nearest the heart of those who control the Ottoman Empire. It 
still remains under martial law, both in the letter and the spirit. 
Nor, if the Orthodox Patriarch may be believed, are things much 
better internally. The equality promised under a Constitu- 
tional ~égime has proved, the Patriarch says, an empty phrase, 
while liberty is so interpreted as to be more intolerable than 
the oppression of absolutism. The State is ruled by an invisible 
power, the aim of which is the annihilation of all religions and 
of the national existence. Abuses of all kinds abound. Free 
citizens have been tortured and killed by the instruments of a 
free Constitutional State. Numerous acts of injustice to Chris- 
tians have been committed. These accusations may be some- 
what exaggerated, especially as the real ground of the Patriarch’s 
discontent is the overriding of the immemorial privileges pos- 
sessed by the Orthodox Church. The mere fact that such an 
attack could be made with impunity seems to show that there 
is not a complete absence of freedom. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the present government is a military government, 
that its object is to bring all the races under the rule of one 
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law, to abolish privileges long existent. This cannot be done 
by the wisest without a great deal of friction, and as a matter 
of fact, by the admission of the Turkish government itself, its 
proceedings have in many cases been extremely harsh. 


While in Europe a new kingdom 
The Annexation of Korea. has taken its place among the na- 
tions, in Asia an Empire has ceased 
to exist, and even its name will disappear, for Korea is now 
merely the province of Cho-sen, one of the many provinces of 
the Japanese Empire. There are some who look upon this 
annexation as yet another proof of the grasping character of 
Japanese policy, but the general opinion seems to be that 
under the circumstances the annexation was inevitable. In 
fact the Emperor of Korea expressly admits this, and if he 
spoke his true mind that settles the question. If he did not, 
itis a proof of the Japanese contention that the Koreans are of 
too weak a characterto exercise control and to prevent abuses. 
An Emperor with anything of the requisite strength would not 
have suffered his power and the existence of his country to 
have been annihilated without at least a protest. He relin- 
quished his power by issuing an Edict, in which he said that 
it was impossible for him to effect reforms, and that it was on 
this account that he felt it wise to place the task in other 
hands. He showered decorations upon the Japanese who had 
superseded him, and accepted as his compensation; the promise 
of due and appropriate treatment for himself and his family, 
made by the Emperor of Japan. All the Powers have acqui- 
esced in the annexation. Their only anxiety was that trade 
should not be hampered by an increase of customs. Japan 
having promptly promised that no change would be made for 
ten years, the new allotment of the world’s surface has been 
accepted without formal protest. 
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EVERAL years ago Marc Sangnier founded in France a society 
called ‘‘ Le Sillon’’ (The Furrow). He and his companions 
wished in this way to answer the call of Leo XIII. for Catholics to 
work for the uplifting of the laboring classes. The society rapidly 
increased in membership and seemed likely to achieve great good 
for the Catholic cause in France. But to many it soon seemed to 
show tendencies and to champion doctrines opposed to Catholic 
teaching. The organization was the object of much criticism and 
much debate throughout France. Members of the hierarchy ex- 
pressed different views, in approval and disapproval of the organiza- 
tion, till it was evident to those acquainted with the state of affairs 
that the supreme authority of the Holy See would have to pronounce 
upon the question. 


* * * 


URING the past month a most important letter was addressed by 
Pope Pius X.to the Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops of 
France. The Holy Father states plainly that the organization 
known as ‘‘ Le Sillon’’ has departed from its original aims and from 
the Catholic teachings which originally inspired it. The encyclical 
does not call for the dissolution of the society. It points out what 
is good in the movement, and shows clearly, and condemns emphati- 
cally, what is dangerous and erroneous. The Holy Father writes 
most kindly to the members of the organization. He states that he 
has long hesitated to speak, but ‘‘ things have come to such a pass 
that we should be betraying our duty if we kept silence any longer. 
We owe the truth to our dear children of the Sillon, who have been 
catried away by a generous ardor upon a course which is as false as 
it is dangerous.’’ In a lengthy exposition the letter considers the 
Sillon in its relations to ecclesiastical authority; its political and 
social theories, the means and methods which it employs to further 
these; shows wherein it has departed from Catholic doctrine, and 
lays down certain rules for its future observance. 


* * * 


THE anti-Catholic press of France used the letter, of course,. to 
show that the Catholic Church is opposed to the Republic. 
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But in this they are absolutely dishonest, for Pius X. expressly 
states, quoting Leo XIII., that ‘‘ provided justice be safeguarded 
there is no prohibition against nations taking the form of govern- 
ment which best corresponds with their character or the institutions 
and customs which they have received from their foretathers.’’ 


* * * 


ITH regard to the measures which the Sillon must observe, Pius 

X. begs them ‘‘ for their own good, and for that of the Church 

and of France,’’ ‘‘ to range themselves by dioceses, to work under 

the direction of their respective bishops, for the Christian and Catho- 

lic regeneration of the people.’’ And in the face of the social needs 

of the times he exhorts the bishops to look tenderly on all human 

needs; to form the conscience of the people and of the public 

powers ; to take an active part in the right organization of society ; 

and to set apart learned priests who will apply themselves to the 
study of social science. 


* * * 


ania ape after the appearance of this letter on the Sillon, 

Marc Sangnier, its founder, published in his newspaper, 7 he 
Democracy, an edifying letter of complete submission. He,wrote also 
to his fellow-members, begging them ‘‘ to act as good Catholics with- 
out bitterness or ill-feeling.’’ ‘‘ Let us abandon ourselves fully,’’ he 
pleaded, ‘‘ to the will of God and the authority of the Church, and 
let nothing destroy our confidence.’’ 


oN 
> 





T is certainly a rule of courtesy—not to speak of justice—which all 
of us are called upon to respect, not to publish an author’s writ- 
ings without his permission, or, if he be dead, without the permis- 
sion of his literary executor. For it is surely evident to all that 
no writer wishes anything from his pen to be published in perma- 
nent form unless he has the opportunity to revise and correct. His 
knowledge has increased; his powers have developed and have 
been strengthened ; his views have changed; and what he wrote ten 
years ago he might repudiate to-day as unworthy and unfit. One of 
the reasons why he leaves behind him a literary executor is that 
such executor may do the work of revising, correcting, and editing, 
which he himself would do were he alive. The whole world admits 
that this is the sacred, inviolable right of an author. And in 
particular those who love and admire him, who have learnt inspiring 
lessons from his lips, will personally resent the unauthorized publi- 
cation of his writings, which, worthy or unworthy, neither he nor 
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his literary executor had the opportunity to edit for publication. 
Their resentment is justified by every canon of literary ethics. By 
this we do not wish to infer that any of the prose from the master 
hand of the author whose work has occasioned these remarks is 
without merit; we wish to reserve for him a right that is unques- 
tionably his own—and all the more his own because he was a 
genius in expression both in prose and poetry. 





* * * 


E write these words apropos of a volume published by the Ball 
Publishing Company, of Boston, Mass., and entitled: 4 Rene- 
gade Poet and Other Essays, by Francis Thompson. 

The numerous articles published in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD on 
Francis Thompson have made our readers acquainted with his work. 
They will regret the publication of this volume by unauthorized 
and incapable hands. No discrimination has been used in its edit- 
ing, and it shows a very inadequate appreciation of the worth and 
work of Francis Thompson. For example, we will quote this crude 
estimate of the great poet given in the introduction, which, by the 
way, and significantly, is the only copyrighted portion of the book. 

‘*Thompson prattles along in his prose like a happy child, 
exuberant and fanciful. Now and then he has long chats with him- 
self and finds that, on the whole, he is good company. If he chats 
much, he sings to himself more. The burden of his song is light, 
for, being only a child, he has no responsibilities, no doctrines, no 
heavy sense of an apostolic mission. He is the unconscious, airy 
singer, the skylark who soars to heaven in a lyric rapture of exu- 
berant irresponsibility.’’ 

If there was ever a writer upon whom the sense of responsibility 
rested heavily, and through whom that sense found voice, it was 
Francis Thompson. And after Thompson’s death, to quote the 
words of Mr. Chesterton, there was ‘‘ a continuous stir of comment 
upon his (Thompson’s) attraction to, and gradual absorption in, 
Catholic theological ideas. It is, of course, true that Francis 
Thompson devoted himself more and more to poems not only purely 
Catholic but, one may say, purely ecclesiastical.’’ And Mr. Ches- 
tetton goes on to show how emphatically orthodox and dogmatic 
Francis Thompson was. ‘‘ He could have written any number of 
good poems on the Cross. He could: deduce perpetually rich and 
branching meanings out of two plain facts, like bread and wine.’’ 





* * * 


HEN we had read the volume published by the Ball Publishing 
Company weat once wrote asking for an explanation to Thomp- 
son’s literary executor, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell., Mr. Meynell sent in 
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answer a copy of a letter which he had written to the Ball Publishing 
Company, and which we print below. He further stated to us: ‘‘I 
begged him (Mr. O’Brien) to desist, because those signed articles 
do not represent Thompson adequately, the greater part of his work 
being anonymous. Moreover, they lack revisions, which are neces- 
sary to their preservation, and the volume of his prose I have in 
preparation for the press, following his own directions and selection, 
will include a number of unpublished essays, without which any 
Such collection would be further incomplete.’’ The following is a 
copy of Mr. Meynell’s letter to the publishers of the volume concern- 
ing which we speak : 


LONDON W., 12 July, 1910. 

DEAR SIR: MayI express my regret that you have departed 
from the general rule of courtesy, and even fair play, in such mat- 
ters, by publishing an unauthorized volume of essays contributed 
by the late Francis Thompson to the pages of an English magazine. 

When I heard ot his design I begged Mr. O'Brien to hold his 
hand, for such of his prose as Francis Thompson desired should 
re-appear in book form is now in preparation for the press, and the 
forestalling of this volume by another which lacks the main body of 
Francis Thompson’s fine work, and offers the remainder without the 
advantage of his revisions, is an injustice alike to author and to 
reader. 

I am, dear Sir, yours taithfully, 


WILFRID MEYNELL, 
Francis Thompson's Literary Executor. 


—* 
—— 





N article of great human interest to all who think of the future 

of our country, and of our Church therein, appears in the 

October number of Zverybody’s. It deals not with the solution of 

the problems. It is no deep study, but it graphically puts before 

the reader the conditions that create the problem—or rather problems 
—heavy with meaning for both our Church and our country. 


* * * 


HE writer has been speaking of the building up of the democracy. 

He continues : 

‘«* But all this was done before,’ the reader may object. ‘The 
thirteen colonies long ago went through the whole mixing business. 
That’s how we were made.’ 

«So we were; but the same mixing business is now to be repeat- 
edon a scale tenfold more tremendous. And not only this : the races 
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to be mixed are infinitely farther apart in climatic and racial differ- 
ences. And not only this: for as all things under heaven move 
faster now than at any other age since the flood, so this mixing is to 
be done not slowly as before, in quiet, scattered farming communi- 
ties, but in vast human hives called cities and factory towns, at a 
speed which even in our lifetime seems certain to produce changes 
dramatic and deep in the city life of the nation. 

‘* Now it is just beginning. The greatest of all immigration 
waves has come only in the past twenty years ; and itsten millions of 
immigrants—the Italians, Bohemians, Jews, and Poles, the Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Greeks—are only beginning to form first blood ties 
with the peoples who have come here before them. 

‘* How few of us are awake to these opening scenes of the drama. 
How many good preachers go on with their work of to-day without 
thinking what effect on church and creed this race drama is to have ; 
- . . Of what may happen to laws and political systems and even 
to the economic frame of society through the welding of such widely 
different habits and customs, religions, convictions of every kind— 
from the slow work of the Past; such varied hopes, desires, ambi- 
tions for self, and social-political theories, dreams, and ideals—for 
the quickening work of the Future.”’ 





~~ 
a a 





IR ROBERTSON NICOLL, reviewing the Life of Cardinaj 
Vaughan, by Snead-Cox, in his paper, The British Weekly, the 
Non-Conformist organ in England, speaks of it as ‘‘ the best biogra- 
phy we have read for years from a literary point of view.’’ And 
in the course of his review says: ‘‘ We doubt if Roman Catholicism 
was ever stronger in such enlightened countries as Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and America, than it is to-day. We have to recog- 
nize the facts, however unwelcome these facts may be.’’ 


> 
> 





HOUGH it has appeared in print many, many times we think 
this letter worthy to be printed again here for the benefit of those 
of our readers who have not read it. The letter was written by the 
late Florence Nightingale to the Superior of the Irish Sisters who 
labored with her during the horrors of Scutari, where, in its British 
cemetery, lie 8,000 nameless victims of the Crimean war. 
‘*I do not presume to express praise or gratitude to you, Rev- 
erend Mother; because it would look as though I thought that you 
had done this work not unto God but unto me. You were far above 
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me in fitness for the general superintendency in worldly talent of 
administration, and tar more in the spiritual qualifications which 
God values in a superior. My being placed over you was my 
misfortune, not my fault. What you have done for the work no 
one can ever say. I do not presume to give you any tribute but 
my tears.’’ 


_ 
— 





E reprint the tollowing from Zhe Catholic Fortnightly Review, of 
St. Louis: . 

‘* The cities that have the largest percentage of Catholics in their 
population, according to the recent religious census are: Fall River, 
Mass. (86.5 per cent) ; San Francisco (81.1 per cent); New Orleans 
(79.7 per cent); New York (76.9 per cent); Providence, R. I. 
(76.5 per cent); St. Louis (69 per cent) ; Boston (68.7 per cent) ; 
Chicago (68.2 per cent); Philadelphia (51.8 per cent). 

‘*Commenting on these somewhat surprising figures, the St. 
Paul Wanderer (No. 2228) says: 

‘**Ttis a good thing that we get this information from the cen- 
sus; no one would have guessed from the municipal administration 
of these cities that they are so largely Catholic. On the contrary, 
there has been in evidence so much corruption in several of them 
that one would have been tempted to conclude that they had among 
their citizens only a very small proportion of Catholics and that 
these had crawled into a hole.’ 

‘*Our excellent contemporary adds that so long as American 
Catholics have not learned to apply the principles of their religion 
to the public life of the cities in which they happen to live there is 
not the ghost of a hope that the Church will save the nation from 
the impending social dangers. 

‘* When shall we learn that we should take a lively part in poli- 
tics, municipal, state, and national—not in order to enable a limited 
number of Catholic professional politicians to get their snouts into 
the public trough, but to enforce our Catholic world-view in public 
life! The most promising field for such reform work, as the Wan- 
derer points out, are those cities and towns in which Catholics are in 
the majority. The Socialists are now reforming Milwaukee. Why 
have not the Catholics long ago reformed Fall River, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, New York, Providence, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia ? 

‘* To discuss this and allied questions would be infinitely more 
profitable than to indulge in vain-glorious boasting of the ‘‘ wonder- 
ful progress the Church has been making in America.’’? The 
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Church has not been making as much progress in these United 
States, relatively speaking, as it has in China. In fact, it has not 
even been holding its own. Such articles as the one entitled ‘ Are 
Our Skirts Clean?’ in the August Ax¢ension show that some of our 
journals are awaking. Let the entire Catholic press of the country 
wake up and do its duty. Then there will be some hope of im- 
provement.’’ 





ati 
> 


HE consecration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, will 
take place on October 5. We have already brought the cele- 
bration of this happy event to the attention of our readers. The 
celebration itself will occupy three days. Cardinals Vannutelli, 
Logue, and Gibbons will be present, and the sermon at the consecra- 
tion will be delivered by Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis. 


& 
> 





E are most pleased to call the attention of our readers, who, we 

know, will be at once interested, to the League for the Salva- 

tion of Souls and the Conversion of America. The requirements for 

membership are few. There are'no dues. It is a league of prayer, 

and will, with God’s grace, bring down innumerable blessings on 

our country. Send your name to Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunts 
Point, New York, and full particulars will be sent to you. 
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